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COURT ROYAL. 
A STORY OF CROSS CURRENTS. 


BY THE_AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HERRING,’ ‘MEHALAH,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


HOME-THRUSTS. 


HE Marquess of Saltcombe sat 
in his pretty room of gold and 
peacock blue and green, in an 
easy-chair, holding a book in 
his hand, without reading it. 
On the table was a zither. 
Every now and then he put 
the book down and struck a 
few chords on the instrument, 
but he could not play a melody 
through. The zither demands 
much practice, and Lord Salt- 
combe could not or would not 
devote time to mastering the 
instrument. 

At his side was a desk, open. 

He put his hand into one of 

the drawers, from which issued 

ascent of rose-leaves, and drew 

forth a red miniature case. He touched the spring, with a sigh, 
and exposed a portrait on ivory. The portrait represented a 
young and beautiful woman, with large lustrous dark eyes, full of 
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dreamy idealism. The ivory lent the face a pearly whiteness, 
and gave brilliance to the coral of the lips. The painter had 
succeeded in giving to the countenance an expression of tender 
yearning, tinged with melancholy ; it was one of those exquisitely 
expressive faces which is sometimes given by nature to angels, 
but sometimes also, in irony, to beings with little of heaven in 
their souls. The picture, as a work of art, was a masterpiece ; 
the original, unless greatly idealised, must have been irresistible. 
The face combined in it the simplicity of the child and the earnest 
of an eager mind, the charm of perfect beauty and the promise of 
a gifted soul, liveliness and pathos blent together. 

Lord Saltcombe looked long at the lovely picture, and his brow 
clouded. Then he closed the morocco case, laid it on his knee 
in his hand, and looked dreamily before him into space. The past 
rose before him, full of pleasure and of pain. Presently he sighed, 
put his hand to his brow, made a motion of again opening the 
case, refrained from doing so, and replaced it in the drawer of his 
desk, which he closed and locked. 

He was removing the key from the lock, when Beavis came in. 

Lord Saltcombe was sufficiently man of the world to have 
control over his features. Every trace of his late sadness departed, 
and his face cleared to meet Beavis’ eye. No one would have 
supposed that, a moment earlier, he had been a prey to the most 
mournful recollections. 

‘Well, Beavis,’ he exclaimed ; ‘ what has brought you here ?’ 

‘ Have you seen the paper ?’ 

‘ No—there can be nothing in it to interest me.’ 

‘ Our member is dead.’ 

‘ What, Woodley! My father will feel this. Does he know it?’ 

‘I think so. He reads his daily paper. Besides, the telegraph 
boy was up here last night, and no doubt——’ 

*O no, that was with a message for me from Uncle Edward. 
He wants me immediately at Sleepy Hollow.’ 

‘ Are you going?’ 

‘I don’t know; I may. I have nothing to detain me here.’ 

‘Saltcombe, will you not go into Parliament? Now that 
Woodley is dead, we must have a new election.’ 

The Marquess made a gesture of impatience. 

‘There would be no opposition.” 

‘I do not see why I should go into the House. I have no 
. opinions. I have not made up my mind on any question that 
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now agitates the political world, and I do not want the trouble of 
thinking and studying these questions.’ 

‘ This is unworthy of you.’ 

‘You shall be our new member.’ 

‘No, I have no ambition that way. You are the proper person 
to represent our pocket borough of Kingsbridge. Of course you 
have principles. You have inherited those of the family. You 
are Conservative.’ 

‘I will open my breast to you, dear Beavis. I know that 
my father’s and uncles’ opinions are all right, but then I have no 
doubt that the opinions of the other side are all equally right. 
My father’s views are exaggerated, and the Radicals are exagger- 
ated in their views, and with Aristotle I hold that in equilibrium 
is safety.’ 

‘Both cannot be right,’ said young Worthivale. 

‘Yes, they can be,and they are. There are two sides to every 
question, and he who only sees and becomes hot and vehement on 
one side is a bigot, narrow-minded and purblind. Iam sure that 
in politics, and in religion, and in ethics—in everything, in fact, 
much is to be said on each side, quite as much on one side as on 
the other; so I make up my mind to have no fixed opinions on 
anything, I shrug my shoulders, and let the world go on and 
muddle its way from one blunder into another. There now, Beavis, 
you have my creed. How can I go into Parliament with such 
doctrine in my heart?’ ; 

‘That is not a creed at all; it is the confession of a mind that 
is too lazy to think.’ 

‘You are very rude.’ 

‘I speak the truth, Saltcombe. You know it.’ 

Lord Saltcombe laughed. ‘Ofcourse you are right, Beavis. 
It is not pleasant, however, to hear the truth put so plainly. 
Nevertheless, I maintain that my position isa right one. No man 
can be a partisan in any cause unless he is ignorant of what is to 
be said on the opposite side. To be an enthusiast you must be 
narrow. The man of culture is an all-round man; he sees good 
everywhere, is tolerant of every form of faith, religious and politi- 
cal, because he believes that no party holds a monopoly of the 
right. The man of culture, then, must be indifferent to all parties.’ 

‘ With your abilities, and your position, it is wicked to waste 
your life over shooting partridges and pheasants, collecting china, 
and reading ephemeral literature.’ 
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‘Upon my word, Beavis, you are sharp on me.’ 
‘TI am plain-spoken, Saltcombe, because you must be roused. 
You are throwing away life in that most miserable of all follies— 
killing time.’ 

Lord Saltcombe was annoyed. He raised his eyebrows, and 
lit a cigar. 

‘You are striving to deaden the impulses of your nobler 
nature, which would force you into active life.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said the Marquess, coldly, ‘I do not contradict -you. 
You feel strongly, speak over-vehemently, because you know only 
one side.’ 

‘I know what is right, what your own conscience tells you is 
right ; and I say it at the risk of forfeiting your friendship.’ 

‘You strain the relation between us, Beavis,’ said Lord Salt- 
combe. 

Young Worthivale was silent a moment. Lord Saltecombe 
crossed his legs and leaned back in his chair. He did not look at 
Beavis, whom he allowed to stand. He was annoyed, and wanted 
the young man to go. Presently, as Beavis did not move, he 
said: ‘ Life is either a blank or a torture chamber. If we act in 
it, we involve ourselves in annoyances; if we aim at anything, 
we bring on ourselves disappointment ; if we take a part in 
politics we are covered with obloquy by our opponents—that is, 
by the press of the opposite party; if we appear in society we 
are subjected to the insulting inquisitorial eyes of the Society 
papers; if we attempt anything in literature we are cut to pieces 
by critics who know nothing of the subject to which we have 
devoted our lives. No, Beavis, a man with self-respect should shut 
himself up in a walled garden and never leave it, but die there 
of ennui.’ 

‘ And the enthusiasm of youth is given us only to drive us to 
disenchantment and disbelief.’ 

‘That is all.’ 

‘You look on life, really, from this point of view ?’ 

‘Yes, ever since my disenchantment. Let me alone, Beavis. 
It may be pleasure to you to anatomise me, but I have no desire 
to be the subject of your vivisection.’ 

‘It is no pleasure to me to vivisect you,’ answered Reavis 
Worthivale. ‘I speak strongly because I feel strongly. Here is 
Kingsbridge vacant, and you are the right person to represent it. 
‘I speak out what everyone thinks. The Duke, I am sure, wishes it.’ 
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‘I have told you, I am no politician.’ 

‘But, surely, you could master the subjects of debate as well 
as another. Where there is a will there is a way.’ 

‘ Exactly—but I have not the will.’ 

Beavis sighed. 

‘You are not the only man who has been at me to-day. -Look 
at my uncle Edward’s letter, if you like ; it lies on the table.’ 

Beavis took it up, and read it with growing interest. When 
he came to the end a slight agitation overcame him. 

‘ What is it?’ asked the Marquess, who had been watching 
him. The young man coloured, 

‘Oh, Saltcombe,’ he said, ‘the chance has come at last. You 
must not delay. Why are you now here smoking and reading a 
book? Have you told Robert to pack your portmanteau? You 
must catch the next train.’ 

‘I do not like to be brought up to Glastonbury to have my 
uncle and aunt show me an heiress, and say, “ There, look at her 
coat, how glossy, her hoofs are sound, so is her wind, and she is 
worth her weight in money.” She knows she is on show. I know 
Iam there to criticise. The situation is detestable. We both 
look absurd, and the natural result is, we dislike each other, and 
fly in opposite directions. Besides, I do not want to marry.’ 

‘You must accept Lord Edward’s invitation. He would not 
write so pressingly unless he had found the right person for you.’ 

‘But I should prefer to find the right person myself.’ 

‘Where? In the walled garden in which, as you say, a man 
of self-respect .immures himself. No woman with self-respect 
will come over the wall to you; you must go about to see women.’ 

‘I do not want to see any, much less to have one hang herself 
round my neck. The more she is weighted with gold the more 
burdensome she will be tome. Besides, here I have the society 
of the best and sweetest women that ever bloomed outside Para- 
dise, Grace and Lucy ; they have spoiled me for others.’ 

‘You cannot decline Lord Edward’s invitation. It is too 
urgent to be neglected, couched in too tender a tone to be denied. 
You must go.’ 

‘I shall return as I go. I want rest ; to be left alone.’ 

‘You cannot be left alone. Go out of the world if you want 
rest. You are building yourself, like a child, a sand castle 
against the advancing tide; the waves will sweep your walls away 
and overwhelm you. You desire the impossible. As your uncle 
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says, you have duties to perform, and you will not be the coward 
to shirk them. You may have to sacrifice much that is dear to 
you, but every man is made better by self-sacrifice. You are not 
happy as you are, wasting your days in reading books that do not 
interest you, following sports that do not amuse you, and collect- 
ing cups and saucers that are valueless to you. The books weary 
you because they are. books, and your proper study is life. Your 
sports fail to distract you because you pursue such poor and 
wretched game, and the cups and saucers—’ Beavis did not 
finish his sentence ; his brow was red, he was excited, angry— his 
face expressed contempt. 

Lord Saltcombe did not interrupt him. Beavis went on: ‘ My 
father and I devote our lives to your affairs, which are desperate ; 
but we are met at every turn by your inactivity. We cannot 
save you because you will not put out a finger by which you can 
be caught. For the sake of your father, your uncles, your sister, 
throw aside this paralysing indifference and bestir yourself. You 
must marry, and marry an heiress, such as your uncle has found 
for you because you would not put your head outside your 
walled garden to find one for yourself. You—you must save the 
family. You alone can do it. Your father—all—look to you, 
and you take no step proprio motu, but have to be driven on 
with sharp, perhaps cruel, reproaches. Your father does not know 
the desperate state of your affairs. You ought to know, but will 
not face it, though the books have been shown you. Your uncles 
know it, but you repel them when they offer you advice. Lady 
Grace suspects it, but is too gentle to speak what may give pain. 
There is absolutely no hope of salvation anywhere else, except in 
your marriage. If I urged you into political life, it was in the 
expectation of your being thrown in the way of choosing for your- 
self. If you stood alone, I would say, sacrifice the estate, sell 
Court Royal, and begin life on straitened means, working hard, 
and working your way upward. Seek a regeneration of your 
family by work. Work makes happy. But you are not alone, 
Saltcombe, and love for your family forces you_to make some 
sacrifice to maintain it in its proper position. You have no 
choice. Be a man, brace your heart, and face the necessity.’ 

Lord Saltcombe became deadly pale. He stood up, and.deoked 
at Beavis, who spoke with flushed brow and sparkling eye. After 
a moment’s silence he held out his hand and caught that of Beavis. 
‘My dear fellow,’ he said, pressing his hand, and speaking in 
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a choking voice, ‘I honour and love you more than ever. I know 
what it has cost you to speak to me thus. I feel your reproaches, 
I will not make a promise to—to—’ he looked down. ‘Beavis, 
ring the bell for Robert. He shall pack my traps at once, and 
to-night I shall be at Sleepy Hollow. There, give me Uncle 
Edward’s letter. I will go see my father at once.’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A FAMILY COUNCIL. 


Mr. WorrTHIVALE had summoned Lucy from the Court. Beavis 
was there. ‘A consultation was to be held on family affairs. The 
fire was lighted in the drawing-room, and father and son were 
there awaiting the arrival of Lucy. 

‘Father,’ said Beavis, ‘I do not like that new maid you have 
got.’ 

‘Why not? She is very respectable and respectful.’ 

‘She puzzles me. There is a shrewd look about her face that 
one does not generally meet with in a slavey.’ 

‘And you dislike her because she is not an unthinking 
machine ?’ 

‘No, father, that is not it. I expressed myself too strongly 
when I said that I did not like her; I should rather have said that 
I mistrusted her.’ 

‘Why mistrust her?’ 

‘Because I am continually lighting upon her in the office.’ 

‘What of that? Is not that the most used room in the 
house? Because it is so much used, and so many people come 
in there to see one, it requires more sweeping than any 
other part of the establishment. Besides, I make a litter there 
with my papers. No other maid has arranged the papers so well 
before. Joanna puts everything where I can lay my hand on it 
at once.’ 

‘You leave books and papers about, without locking them up, 
more than I think wise.’ 

‘My dear Beavis, who is there toread them? Do you suppose 
a chambermaid cares one farthing for the accounts, and is greedy 
to know the clauses of a lease? Besides, Joanna cannot read. 
Here comes Lucy.’ 
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‘I suppose she has heard the news,’ said Beavis. 
‘I don’t know. Lady Grace would be told it last of all.’ 
Lucy entered. She did not look herself that morning. Gene- 
rally bright and smiling, with a brilliant colour in her cheeks, she 
was on this occasion dispirited and somewhat pale. 

‘Why, Lucy, what is the matter?’ asked her father. 

‘I have had a headache,’ she answered. ‘But I am better 
now. I could not sleep last night.’ She brightened with an effort, 
came to her father and kissed him tenderly. 

‘ How are all at the Court?’ asked Mr. Worthivale. (Here be 
it noted that he asked this question, however often he met his 
daughter during the day, before he approached affairs of private 
interest. The health and welfare of the family stood before 
_ everything.) ~ 

‘The Duke is not so well this morning, answered Lucy. ‘He 
has heard news which has excited him, and excitement always 
upsets his heart.’ 

‘ The news is of a joyful nature,’ said the steward. 

‘Yes, I suppose so,’ answered Lucy, faintly, and her eyes fell 
involuntarily before the observant look of her brother. 

‘Stay a bit,’ said the steward; ‘I had clean forgotten old 
Barberry, who is in the kitchen waiting to speak to me. My 
memory is going, I believe. It was high time for me to recall 
Beavis to assist me. I shall be back directly.’ 

Mr. Worthivale left the room. 

‘You have heard, Lucy,’ said Beavis in a low tone. 

‘Yes, dear, I have heard what I presume you allude to—that 
the Marquess is engaged.’ 

‘It is both his father’s wish and that of his uncles. I urged 
it strongly on him.’ 

‘I am very glad,’ said Lucy; ‘I hope she is worthy of him. 
Grace is startled, and does not know what to make of the tidings. 
She ought to rejoice, but cannot till she knows the lady.’ 

Beavis took his sister’s head between his hands and kissed her 
on the forehead. ‘ What is for the good of the. house gives us 
the greatest happiness,’ he said. 

She looked him frankly in the eyes and smiled, but there 
was moisture in her eyes and her lips quivered. She saw that 
Beavis had read the secret of her heart, which she had never con- 
fessed even to herself. She pressed his hand to her bosom. Then 
Mr. Worthivale came in. © 
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‘Tiresome old man!’ said the steward. ‘Like all the rest, 
Barberry wants something. The farmer must have a new calves’ 
house, and the cotter a fresh pigsty. No one is content with 
the accommodation that suited his forefathers. Barberry came 
here with a box for Joan, which he had brought in his cart from 
the station, and being here, thought he might as well make a 
demand on his Grace’s pocket. I have said I would look to the 
linney. He wants to have one for his carrier’s cart. I can’t see 
that the Duke is bound to build him one. If aman buys a donkey 
his Grace must build a shed for it; and if a woman catches a 
bullfinch the Duke must provide her with a cage. Hark! Good 
Lord, what is the matter?’ He ran to the door and opened it. 
‘What is that noise? Who is squalling?’ 

4 ‘Please, sir,’ said Emily, ‘it is only Joanna.’ 

‘Only Joanna! Has she scalded herself? What is the noise 
about ? Send her down tome. Why are you laughing?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said the maid ; ‘I'll tell her you want to see her, sir.’ 

Presently Joanna came down, her face flushed, in great 

excitement. 
” ‘What was that row about?’ asked Mr. Worthivale, still in 
b the hall. ‘Were you and Emily having romps or tickling each 
other? Or have you hurt yourself? Icare not. I will not have 
a caterwauling in my house. Why, bless my soul! the Duke, 
or one of their Lordships might have been here, and then-—what 
would have been thought of my house, I should like to know? 
What made you scream, or laugh, or ery, or whatever was the 
noise I heard ?’ 

‘Please, sir,’ said Joanna, half crying, ‘it is too bad! I had 
set my heart on it, and now it is utterly spoiled.’ 

‘What is spoiled ?’ 

‘The pink silk.’ 

‘Pink silk! What pink silk?’ 

‘Oh, sir! I had a beautiful pink silk dress, and as there was 
a to be a dance at Court Royal for the tenants and servants, I sent 
to Plymouth to have it forwarded.’ 

‘Pink silk! What next! Yow come out in pink silk!’ 

‘Lady Grace has been teaching me to dance. Miss Lucy can 
tell you, sir; she has helped.’ 

‘ But—that does not justify pink silk.’ 

‘I can’t wear it; it is spoiled,’ said Joanna in a doleful voice, 
‘The Ems Water has run all over it.’ 
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‘Ems Water!’ gasped Mr. Worthivale. ‘What have you to 
do with Ems Water ?’ 

‘Please, sir, the master put in three bottles with the pink 
silk, because, he said, the change of diet here might have heated 
my blood, and something cooling and lowering: ‘ 

* The master !—What master ?—Colonel Delany ?’ 

‘No, sir, not Colonel Delany ; another master.’ 

‘What, a doctor? I did not know you had been with a doctor.’ 

‘He was not exactly a doctor—but he did bleed people pretty 
freely.’ 

‘Oh, a surgeon. Right. Only the ignorant call surgeons by 
the title of doctor.’ 

‘And one of the bottles of Ems Water is broken. I found 
it broken in the box, and the water has wetted and stained my 
dear, beautiful dress. I shall never be able to wear it now— 
never !’ 

‘That is what you cried out about, is it?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Go upstairs, and thank your stars the Ems Water did spoil 
your pink silk; you would only have made yourself ridiculous 
had you appeared in it.’ 

Then Mr. Worthivale returned to the drawing-room. There 
was no need for him to repeat the story. The door had been left 
open, and his son and daughter had heard, and were laughing 
over, Joanna’s misadventure. 

Joanna went to her room, half in wrath, half in sorrow. She 
opened the window and dashed from it the two remaining bottles, 
casting them into a large bank of rhododendrons, 

‘That is the end of you,’ she said. ‘ Now there are but three 
left at the Golden Balls. I wonder what will become of them.’ 

We shall not hear till we come to the third volume of this 
story. Three bottles were disposed of in the first volume, three 
in this, the first chapter of the second. The Ems Water will not 
be finished till we come to the third. 

‘Sit down,’ said Mr. Worthivale. ‘I have sent, for you, Lucy, 
and you, Beavis, to meet me here, because a crisis has arrived in 
the affairs of the Kingsbridge house—because an emergency has 
arisen which we shall have to meet, and I do not see how it can 
be met—except in one way.’ He paused and looked at his 
daughter, then at his son. ‘I suppose you know that the Marquess 
is engaged to be married to a young lady of immense fortune, a 
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lady not in his position, a commoner, but of respectable family. 
Her father belongs to a Norfolk house ; he was a younger son, and 
sought his fortune in Ceylon, coffee-planting. What he sought 
he found. He has returned to England worth enough to extinguish 
some of the charges on the Kingsbridge estate. Now we may 
look to the Ducal House flourishing and putting forth leaves in 
old style once more. Iam glad. I confess I was despondent at 
one time. But one should not despair. I have learnt a lesson. 
There is a special Providence which watches over our great and 
glorious Aristocracy.’ 

Mr. Worthivale drew a sigh of relief and touched his breast 
with his right hand, much as though he were crying ‘ Peccavi, 
I have sinned, in that for a season my faith in the English 
Aristocracy wasshaken. I have now passed through the trial ; my 
faith is restored to me.’ 

‘There is one thing I must mention,’ continued the steward. 
‘I have called you together, not only to announce to you that a 
turn in the affairs of the House has been reached, but also to 
impress on you the fact that a supreme effort is needed to bring 
these affairs to a conclusion. Of course the father of the young 
lady, and the young lady herself, have been invited to Court Royal 
for Christmas. Their reception must be splendid. It will never 
do to allow Mr. Rigsby to see that the family is pinched. Now 
Christmas is one of the most distressing seasons to a well-ordered 
mind. It means the influx of bills, the demand for boxes, the 
payment of annuities, and what is due on mortgages and loans of 
various sorts ; add to these the very copious customary charities. 
I know that, theoretically and theologically, Christmas is all right, 
and a festival, and a time of rejoicing, but practically it is the 
contrary, even to those in affluent circumstances. They cannot 
escape the annoyances if they are not sensible of the suffering 
caused by Christmas. I am sorry to say that the closing year will 
find us in a worse predicament than last. I have strained every 
nerve to meet our liabilities, but have not been as successful as 
I could have desired —indeed, to be plain, I have been very un- 
successful. Very heavy charges have to be met, and I do not 
know where to turn to find the money. The older mortgages are 
held by insurance offices, and I am afraid to fallin arrear to them. 
The newer mortgages I do not see how I can meet, and find the 
money that is wanted for current expenditure. Just now the 
expenses of the house cannot be reduced. The Rigsbys are 
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coming, and we must find a good deal of money for their enter- 
tainment; balls and dinner-parties must be given on a large scale. 
The old gentleman must be impressed witb the greatness of the 
family into which he is to be received. I do not see how we can 
press payment from the farmers ; their sheep have been diseased, 
and they have lost entire flocks. The Americans have beaten the ” a 
wheat they grow below the cost of growing. The importation of | 
foreign cattle has reduced the price of home-grown meat. I have 
sounded the tenants, and they give me no hope of paying arrears. 
Now all we want is time. The marriage of the Marquess will 
relieve the pressure, if not remove it altogether. We must 
manage somehow to tide over the time till that takes place. Lord 
Ronald very generously placed three thousand pounds at our 
disposal, but we want at least as much more. We must prevent 
the evil from coming to a head before the marriage takes place. 
AsI said before, we have only one thing to consider—how to gain 
time.’ 

Mr. Worthivale looked at his son, then at his daughter, 
questioningly, entreatingly. 

‘I apprehend your meaning,’ said Beavis. ‘ You ask me to 
sanction what you have already resolved on in your own heart, the 
sinking our little savings—I mean yours: I have nothing—in the 
Kingsbridge debt. The money is yours. It is what you have 
laid by. Do with it what you will. I will not reproach you.’ . 

‘It is not that exactly,’ said Mr. Worthivale, rubbing his 
hands nervously together. ‘Most providentially, most providen- 
tially, I say,’ with great emphasis on the word, ‘I took my 
money out of Argentine bonds in time—before they went. to 
zero.” 

‘Well, father, and then.’ 

‘Then—I looked about for a safe investment, and really, upon 
my word, I saw none better than a small mortgage on the Charle- 
combe estate of the Duke’s.’ 

‘Very well. Itis there. What then do you want?’ 

‘If 1 had left it in the Argentines,’ argued Mr. Worthivale, 
‘I should have had nothing for it.’ 

‘ And have you drawn your interest since?’ 

‘Not of late,’ answered the steward. ‘There have been other 
‘and more pressing demands.’ 

‘Then what do you want us to consent to, father ?’ 
Mr. Worthivale fidgeted with his hands and feet, then, whilst 
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feeling the button of his‘collar, which he pretended was coming 
off, he said, shyly, ‘There is Lucy’s four thousand pounds, left 
her by her mother.’ 

‘ No,’ said Beavis sharply ; ‘they shall not be touched.’ 

‘Beavis,’ exclaimed his sister, ‘I entreat you, do not deprive 
me of the pleasure, the pride, of contributing my little share.’ 

‘No,’ said her brother hotly, ‘I will never consent to this.’ 

‘Then you will deprive me of a great happiness. I have spent 
my life, so far, at Court Royal, lived on the kindness of the dear 
people there. They have loved me as if I were of their blood. 
The Duke makes no distinction between me and his own daughter. 
Lord Ronald is kindness itself. I would give my heart’s blood for 
Lady Grace. Oh, Beavis! youare cruel. Do you not understand 
that it is a privilege and a pleasure to do something, to sacrifice 
something, for those one loves? Let the money go. Whocares?’ 

‘No, Lucy, emphatically no,’ said Beavis firmly. 

‘The money is now in the consols at three per cent.,’ said Mr. 
Worthivale. ‘Really, Beavis, I think you unreasonable. I can 
get four-and-a-half for Lucy if I lend it to the Duke—on security 
of course. There is absolutely no risk. Lord Saltcombe will be 
married within six months, and at once, if you desire it, the money 
can be replaced in the funds.’ 

‘It shall not be taken out.’ 

‘ Beavis,’ said the steward, testily, ‘I am not responsible to 
you. I am trustee of my daughter’s money, and she is old enough 
to know her own mind. I did not wish to do anything without 
your knowledge, but I am not bound to follow your advice. IfI 
thought there was the smallest doubt about the safety of the 
money, I would not make this proposal ; but I have not a shadow of 
doubt. All I want is time; with time everything will come right.’ 

‘I protest,’ said Beavis. 

‘ Beavis!’ exclaimed Lucy, throwing her arms round his neck, 
and hiding her face on his shoulder, to conceal the tears that were 
gathering in her eyes ; ‘ Beavis, it goes to my heart to oppose you 
in anything, but in this I am as resolute as yourself. Father, you 
have my full consent. Do not listen to my brother. Oh, Beavis! 
I am ready to do all I can—for dear Lady Grace’s sake.’ 

Then Beavis sighed. 

‘It is as you will, Lucy. I am powerless to do more than 
protest. When a great ship founders, it draws down all the 
vessels round it into the abyss.’ 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
REFLORESCENCE. 


Court Roya. resumed its old appearance. Invitations were sent 
round, and the whole of South Devon was thrilled with expecta- 
tion. There was to be a succession of dinner-parties and a 
splendid ball, which would be attended by the officers from 
Plymouth and Exeter, and by all the young ladies of position in 
the neighbourhood. For some years the Duke had given no great 
entertainments. His health furnished the excuse; now, in spite 
of his health, Court Royal was to become the scene of festivities 
on a large scale. 

Not only were the gentry to be entertained, but the tenants 
were to have a dance as well—the usual Christmas dance, greatly 
magnified. So all classes were pleased, all looked forward with 
eagerness to the arrival of the Marquess, which was to be the signal 
for the commencement of the gaieties. 

The secret was well kept. None knew of the engagement 
except the Worthivales, and their lips were sealed. The Duke 
and Lord Ronald confided nothing to their acquaintances, and 
yet it was clear to all that something of importance had occasioned 
this divergence from the routine of retirement. The servants 
suspected it, and were eager to make Court Royal as splendid and 
hospitable as it should be. They spared themselves no pains, and 
they invited all their friends and friends’ most distant acquain- 
tances to partake of the profusion. 

The Rigsbys would arrive a few days after the Marquess, from 
Plymouth, where they had taken a house for the winter. Mr. 
Rigsby thought Torquay too relaxing, yet the proximity to the 
sea advisable for his daughter. 

Lord and Lady Pomeroy and their daughter, the Earl of 
Stratton and the Ladies Evelyn and Augusta Burrington, Lord and 
Lady Dawlish, Sir Henry Hillersdon of Membland and his party, 
were expected to stay in the Court over the ball.” The house was 
so large, it could contain a regiment. New liveries were ordered 
for the servants. The paper-hangers, the painters of Kingsbridge 
were occupied in redecorating several of the rooms. Supplies of 
every sort were ordered from local grocers, wine-merchants, 
butchers, fishmongers. The Duke patronised local tradesmen. 
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He disliked co-operative stores. He would rather pay than break 
a tradition. The carriages were relined, new carriages and addi- 
tional horses purchased. The only person who did not seem to 
share in the general excitement was Lady Grace. She moved 
about the house with her usual composure, looked after the 
flowers, saw that everyone had a sweet and well-assorted bouquet 
in his room, had a kind word for the servants whom she passed or 
came on engaged on dusting and polishing, and was interested in 
the work of the tradesmen, watched them and asked them 
questions. There was not a person who came within the circle of 
her influence, and that was everyone to whom she spoke, who 
would not have sprung into the fire had she desired it. 

She was glad that at last her brother was engaged. She had 
been his close companion for some years, and she felt an ache in 
her heart that they were now to be parted, but she had never 
become her brother’s confidant, and she knew that it was well for 
him to find a sympathetic woman’s soul to which he could open 
his inmost thoughts. Such a woman she trusted Dulcina Rigsby 
would prove. She was ready to receive her with love because she 
was Saltcombe’s ideal, and his ideal must be perfect. 

Lucy was not as much with her as usual. Lucy was a ready, 
intelligent, active manager; she saw toeverything. Mrs. Probus 
was old and slow. At her father’s request, Lucy took on her own 
shoulders the care of preparing for the visitors and the entertain- 
ments. She was pleased to be occupied, she worked restlessly, 
she was not quiet for one moment in the day. Lady Grace 
reproached her ,for doing everything herself, without imposing 
any task on her. 

‘Yours will come when the house is full, and you have to 
entertain,’ answered Lucy ; ‘leave me to make preparations.’ 

Lucy was the inseparable companion of Lady Grace, her right 
hand ; she loved her with an adoring devotion, received all her 
thoughts, and devoted herself to ward off all unpleasantnesses from 
her friend. 

Lady Grace was in the room prepared for Miss Rigsby, adjoin- 
ing which was another for her aunt, Miss Stokes. She was 
arranging the flowers on the dressing-table, some white jessamine 
and pink geranium, and a spray of maidenhair fern. She only 
touched them with the points of her taper fingers, and they fell 
into place. 

‘Do you know, dearest,’ she said to Lucy, ‘I believe that this 
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engagement will make me perfectly happy. It has been a trouble 
to me that Saltcombe has been here so long without pursuits, 
squandering his life and his brilliant talents. I have never under- 
stood him, though he has stood nearer to me than anyone else. 
He is melancholy, as though lamenting something, but he has 
nothing to regret; or as longing for something, but he has made 
no effort to attain what he longs for. Which is it? That has been 
a puzzle to me, and it has distressed me to be unable to unriddle 
it. Now he has found some one after his own heart, and now real 
life will opento him. He will put forth his energies, he will wake 
out of a dream, and we shall find that he will make for himself a 
place in the history of the present time. All our ancestors have 
been men of note, though one or two noted only as spendthrifts ; 
yet all have taken some part in politics, or as patrons of literature 
or art, and I cannot believe my brother will be content to reckon 
as a cypher. He seems to me to be one who has either been 
wrecked when first starting, or as one who has never yet started 
on the great voyage of adventure—which is life. He cannot have 
undergone shipwreck—that is impossible, or I should have heard 
of his disaster ; now he is about to start. He has been waiting 
for the precious lading to fill the empty hold of his heart. Now 
that is in, the anchor will be weighed, the pennant run to mast- 
top, the white sails be spread ; and with a cheer from all of us 
who stand on the shore, the gallant vessel will start.’ 

‘I believe you are right, Grace,’ said Lucy. 

‘I do long so to see my future sister-in-law; my heart yearns 
to love her. Do not be jealous, darling, nothing will ever make 
me love another as I love you. No one can ever be to me the 
sweet, strong, enduring friend—the sister that you have been. 
Do you know, I have been teasing Uncle Ronald about Dulcina. 
I don’t like the name, do you? He has seen her. When he 
heard they were at Plymouth, he went down to call on them in 
Saltcombe’s yacht. I have asked him a thousand questions about 
her, but I cannot get much out of the General. Men are so 
funny; they have no descriptive faculty. All he can say is that 
she is amiable. Well, amiable is one of those unpleasant words 
which mean nothing—worse than nothing. When you don’t want 
to say an unkind thing about persons, and you know no good of 
them, you describe them as amiable. I am sure Uncle Ronald 
does not mean that. Itis only his clumsy man’s way of describing 

‘a lady. She has auburn hair and a pale face. I managed to extract 
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that from him, and the father is tall and burnt brown. Uncle 
Ronald can tell me much more about Mr. Rigsby than he can 
about Dulcina.’ 

The Archdeacon and Lady Elizabeth arrived. The excellent 
curate could be trusted to manage the parish, feed all the fledglings 
, ie on sop, and the adults on wind. Lord Edward hastened at 

{ once to the Duke’s room before he went to his own apartments. 
The Duke was expecting him, excited, but disguising his excite- 
ment. For the last hour he had been looking at his watch every 
five minutes. The brothers greeted each other with great 
cordiality. 

‘Have I not managed well?’ asked the Archdeacon. ‘Who 
will deny that I am a man of business ?’ 

‘I am much indebted to you, Edward. Without your help we 
should never have got Saltcombe away from this place. I hope 
she is a suitable person.’ 

‘She has plenty of money,’ answered the Archdeacon, looking 
down abashed. 

‘But, Edward! money is a very small consideration. I am 
sorry he has not chosen one in his own position. Still—if she is 
i: a lady, and one likely to make him happy, I shall not object. 
| What attracted him to her? Is she very beautiful? Fair, I 
understand. I cannot get.much out of Ronald; he is either 
unobservant or reticent.’ 
® ‘Fair, fair of course,’ answered Lord Edward. ‘I should not 

call her exactly a beauty, but then men’s tastes differ. I really 
am no judge of women’s faces, I have other things to look at— 
the Fathers, and the Diocesan Charity accounts.’ 

‘But you can surely tell me something more than Ronald. I 
should like particulars. Are her manners easy and polished ?’ 

‘I should not say exactly polished in the old acceptation of 
the word. Easy they are, ] suppose. She makes herself at home 
in your house at once, and is rather exacting. But then her 

’ father spoils her. She turns him round her finger. It is really a 
study to see how she manages him. That is good; she will exert 
herself to direct Saltcombe, and make something of him.’ 

‘I hope so,’ said the Duke. 

‘Iam sure of it. I am sanguine that the marriage will be a 
happy one.’ 

‘I have seen little of Saltcombe since he returned the day 
before yesterday. He is shy, as you may understand, of speaking 
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on such a topic tome. He always was a reserved man, and now 
his reserve is intensified.’ ; 

‘I will go and see him myself,’ said Lord Edward. ‘I suppose 
the Rigsbys will be here to-day.’ 

‘I expect them by the next train. They will be here for 
dinner. We have invited no one for to-day, but every other day 
of their visit is provided for.’ 

The Archdeacon hurried to his nephew’s apartments. He was 
a man of business, and before he attended to himself he was 
determined to have everyone else in order. He found Lord Salt- 
combe by himself in his sitting-room, pretending to read. He 
shook him warmly by the hand. ‘ Saltcombe,’ he said, ‘ remember 
what is expected of you. I have done all that I can, so has 
Elizabeth. Upon my word I believe the girl is in love with you, 
over head and ears. Now, for heaven’s sake, do not spoil every- 
thing by faintheartedness at the last. Keep your spirits up. Show 
a good face before your father. There is a great deal in the girl. 
It only wants drawing out. Her father has spoiled her, and her 
natural excellence is a little obscured, that is all. I like her, and 
think she will make a first-rate wife.’ Lord Edward saw every- 
thing in rosy light. 

A couple of hours later the carriages arrived. Two had been 
sent to Kingsbridge Road station. Mr. Rigsby, his daughter, and 
Miss Stokes were in the first, a fine new carriage with splendid 
appointments ; Miss Rigsby’s maid alone in the second with the 
parcels, and the boxes on the roof. Mr. Rigsby dispensed with a 
valet. 

The evening was fine, the sun cast his last golden rays over the 
house, and the park looked its best to greet its future mistress. 

Lady Grace and Lucy came to the entrance hall, Lord Edward 
and the Marquess were there as well, to receive the guests. 
Dulcina looked about her with surprise and admiration which lent 
vivacity to her face ; unfortunately the setting sun sent its saffron 
rays over her ; her complexion was naturally pasty : in the sunlight 
she looked sallow. Lucy Worthivale stood back, unnoticed, 
watching Dulcina attentively. Then she hastened to Miss Stokes, 
and offered to relieve her of some of her wraps. 

Dulcina wore a tall hat, boat-shaped, with a great dancing 
plume init. She could not have chosen a head-dress less suitable 
to her style. Colour came into Lady Grace’s cheeks for a moment 
when she met and saw her future sister-in-law for the first time, 
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but not a muscle of her features moved. She greeted her with 
gentle cordiality that won Dulcina’s confidence immediately. The 
Marquess turned pale when he saw the young lady in her hideous 
hat, standing in the yellow blaze, looking plain, almost vulgar, 
but he speedily recovered himself and behaved with courtesy and 
geniality. 

‘Upon my word!’ exclaimed Mr. Rigsby, looking round, ‘ what 
a place you have! Why, you English nobles are princes indeed.’ 





Mr. Rigsby and his daughter were received by the Duke in 
the drawing-room ; the audience was very short. Dulcina was 
carried off almost before the Duke could make out what she was 
like, and conveyed by Lady Grace and Lucy to her apartments. 
She looked about her eagerly; on the stairs, in the corridors ; she 
said little, she was oppressed by the stateliness and splendour 
about her, to which she was wholly unaccustomed, brought up in 
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a wooden bungalow in the coffee plantations of Ceylon, far from 
society and from settled habitations. 

When she had been taken to her rooms the Marquess went to 
his own. He was followed by Beavis, who had kept in the back- 
ground. He had observed Miss Rigsby as attentively as had his 
sister. He was unnoticed, and able to study her unrestrainedly. 
From his love for Lord Saltcombe, and because he had himself 
urged him to this engagement, he was eager to judge favourably 
of Dulcina; but in spite of this prepossession he was unfavourably 
impressed, It was not merely her complexion and tasteless dress 
which displeased his critical eye. He thought he saw in hera 
selfish, querulous spirit, and a lack of womanly tenderness. The 
geniality of her father, his eagerness to forestall her wishes, to 
screen her from all vexations, met with no recognition, were 
accepted as a right, and awoke no gratitude. 

When he came into Lord Saltcombe’s room he found his friend 
in the arm-chair by the fire, his head resting in his hand, seeming 
pale and dispirited. The Marquess looked up, and with a faint 
smile said, ‘ Well, old fellow, come to congratulate me? Satisfied 
with what you have done? Now tell me, on your honour, your 
opinion of ma fiancée.’ 

Beavis was confused. He felt some self-reproach. He could 
not expect that his friend would find happiness at the side of such 
a dry stick as Dulcina. 

‘What do you think of her?’ asked Lord Saltcombe again. 

‘I have had only a glimpse. I have not as yet exchanged a 
word with her.’ 

‘ Tell me frankly, are you struck with her?’ 

‘I will speak to you frankly. She is not bad-looking at all. 
We are so accustomed here to see lovely complexions, that one 
spoiled by the sun of the south seems to us strange. She has a 
profusion of warm-coloured hair and good teeth.’ 

‘This is not fair, Beavis. You are cataloguing what I am 
competent to catalogue myself. She has a nose, and eyes, and 
fingers and feet. The latter small, the ankles good.’ 

‘What do you want ?’ 

‘What do you think of her character ?’ 

* Now you are unreasonable with me, Saltcombe. I have seen 
her for a few moments only, and you demand what you have no 
right to expect, and what would be unfair to her. I will tell you 
‘more after I have had a talk with her.’ 
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‘You are evading my question. I want your first impressions.’ 

‘Then you shall have them. I think she has been spoiled, 
What has been spoiled it will be your place to restore. What lies 
below the surface, what has been crippled and what stunted by 
mismanagement, I cannot tell. I never will believe in any woman 
being other than an angel.’ 

‘Is it possible to make good what is broken?’ 

‘There are crippled hearts as well as crippled limbs. Miss 
Rigsby is young: kindness and firmness may put the crippled 
heart to rights ; it is only warped by having been allowed to twist 
as it liked, unrestrained.’ 

‘Thank you, Beavis. You set me a task. You are deter- 
mined to make me work against my will. I am marrying without 
love, without regard even, because it is a family necessity. Per- 
haps the union will turn out well in spite of its being loveless, 
The French system of mariage de convenance is not so bad as 
novelists would have us suppose, and the love matches these mis- 
leaders of youth extol are generally disastrous. Young folks 
idealise each other, and their marriage is a miserable disenchant- 
ment. Where two take each other without any expectation of 
finding any treasure, every discovery of a good quality, every 
peaceful pleasure in marriage, comes on them as a surprise, 
and they are delighted in the end to find each other worth 
having.’ 

The Marquess laughed, but constrainedly. Beavis looked at 
him sadly, sympathetically. He was afraid to speak. He doubted 
what to say. 

Mr. Rigsby gave his key to a manservant, who unpacked his 
portmanteau for him. He had been accustomed to attend on 
himself, and was impatient of having this taken from him. He 
stood with his hands in his pockets, looking on. Then he went 
to his daughter’s room, tapped, and walked in. 

‘Well, Dullie, what do you think of this? Is not the house 
magnificent? Did you ever see such livery before, and such a 
lot of it? Buff and scarlet, red plush breeches—’ 

‘Really, James,’ exclaimed Miss Stokes, ‘would you—would 
you be more constrained in tongue before ladies?’ 

‘Lord bless me!’ exclaimed the old planter, ‘ what is wrong ? 
If they wear ’em, mayn’t one speak of them?’ 

‘Papa!’ cried Dulcina, ‘you must observe the decencies of 
speech, if not before me, before the great folks here.’ ' 
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‘Great folks,’ said Mr. Rigsby; ‘I believe you, Dullie. They 
are great folks indeed! Tell me, now, is not everything here 
magnificent ?’ 

‘ Oh, all is very nice.’ 

‘Nice! Superb! You do not employ proper expressions. 
You never saw the like in your wildest dreams, because the like 
is not to be found out of old England.’ é‘ 

‘I suppose there are the courts of the native princes in 
India——’ 

‘ Native fiddlesticks !’ exclaimed Mr. Rigsby. 

‘Really, really, James,’ interposed Miss Stokes, ‘would you 
allow my niece to finish her sentences? She cannot endure 
interruptions ; you shake her nerves. Moreover, the expression 
is burlesque and improper.’ 

‘I was only about to remark,’ said the abashed Rigsby, ‘that 
Dulcina has seen no native princes. There are none in Ceylon, 
and she has not been on a visit to Maharajahs on the continent.’ 

‘If she has not, she has read of their palaces and heard of 
their state.’ 

‘They are nothing to the mansions of our nobility. And, 
Dullie, my dear, the beauty is, that you will one day be mistress 
here. Listen! Don’t it sound well, Dulcina, Duchess of Kings- 
bridge? Upon my word, I will have you painted in a ducal 
coronet and red velvet mantle turned up with ermine. My dear, 
look round here on everything as your own. The old cock can’t 
last long.’ 

‘ What old cock, papa?’ 

‘I mean the Duke.’ 

‘Really, James, really!’ exclaimed Miss Stokes. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


CAUGHT NAPPING. 


NEVER within man’s memory had there been such a succession of 
gaieties at Court Royal as at this Christmas season. The weather 
was favourable, bright and mild, as is so frequent in these days, 
when the seasons, as the world of men and manners, are out of 
joint. The climate of the south coast of Devon, especially of that 
‘ favoured portion about the Kingsbridge estuary and the mouths 
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of the Erme, the Avon, and the Yealm, is like that of Penzance. 
Oranges, myrtles, geraniums grow in the open air, and frosts do 
not fall sharply on the vegetation in winter. 

With an ebbing tide the Marquess took a party down the creek 
in his yacht to Bolt Head. The sun was brilliant, and under the 
rocks on the sands the air was so soft and summery that luncheon 
was spread and taken out of doors. They returned by moonlight. 
The yacht was illumined with coloured lanterns ; an awning was 
spread on deck to cut off the falling dews; a band played, and 
the party danced. The villagers along the shore turned out to 
watch the glittering vessel as she ran up with the flowing tide, 
and listen to the strains of music wafted over the water. 

Miss Rigsby caught cold on this expedition, and could not 
appear for a few days. Lord Saltcombe inquired after her health 
formally two or three times every day, and secretly felt relieved 
that he was off duty for a while. 

When Dulcina reappeared in public her nose was red and 
glistening—red because it had been much rubbed, glistening 


‘ because glycerine had been applied to reduce the soreness of the 


organ. Miss Rigsby’s temper had not been at its prime whilst 
she was unwell, and Miss Stokes’ patience and good nature were 
tried. Dulcina was not even pleased with the Marquess. The 
trip in the yacht had been planned by him. ‘ Who ever heard of 
such nonsense,’ she said, ‘as a picnic and a dance al fresco at 
Christmas? Did the creature want to kill me? Is he tired of 
me already ?’ 

‘Oh, dearest: Dullie,’ answered the aunt, ‘forgive him. He 
has become delirious with love. He cannot do enough to please 
you. He is always inventing some excuse to be with you. If he 
acted foolishly, forgive ; you have driven the wits out of him. I 
never saw devotion so delicate, and at the same time so passionate, 
in all my experience.’ 

‘That is not saying much,’ snapped Dulcina. ‘ You haven’t 
had much experience of love, aunt, I will be bound.’ 

Never was Mr. Rigsby in finer feather than at Court Royal. 
At dinner he worked the conversation into the groove of coffee- 
planting in which he could run for hours. Then, when he had 
got iton his subject, he poured forth his experience on coffee, and 
absorbed the entire conversation till coffee itself came in on a 
silver tray and stopped his mouth. He talked also a good deal on 
Indian affairs, and pretended intimacy with all the viceroys, 
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lieutenant-governors, chief commissioners, and British Residents 
and native princes for the last quarter of a century. He knew the 
secret history of all that had been done and neglected. He had 
in his hands the clue to all the tangles, financial and political, of 
the empire. What might he not expect, when father-in-law to a 
Marquess, with the influence of a great Duke to back him ? Surely, 
he might aspire to the viceroyalty! He would take nothing less. 
So he talked long and loud, and made himself a general bore, in 
the firm belief that he was stamping on the minds of the Duke, 
the Farl.of Stratton, Lord Dawlish, Lord Pomeroy, and all the 
distinguished guests at the table, that he, Rigsby, was the man 
England wanted to do in India everything that ought to be done, 
and to undo every muddle made by every preceding governor. 
Mr. Rigsby was not a vulgar man, but he was a man without tact ; 
preoccupied with his own ideas, he regarded no one else. This 
was the secret of his success in life. He had gone forward with 
the one idea of making money, and he had made it. Now he had 
got hold of the notion that he was about to make himself a name 
in Eastern politics, and he therefore talked down and contradicted 
everyone who attempted to turn the conversation or to dispute his 
views. 

The Marquess played his part in the Comedy of Love with 
resolution and patience. He was devoted in his attention to Miss 
Rigsby; he did his utmost to draw out her better qualities. 
These were few; she had read little, observed little, associated 
little with superior persons. She regarded her father, though she 
tyrannised over him. She ruled as a despot over her feeble aunt, 
a person of inferior culture, and no mind. There was some kind- 
ness of heart in her, but most of her thoughts were on herself. 
Her taste was detestable, uncultivated and originally defective. 
Here Lady Grace came to the aid of her brother ; she ingratiated 
herself into the confidence of Dulcina, and advised her how to 
dress; she did so with such delicate adroitness that Miss Rigsby 
had no idea she was receiving and obeying advice. 

Mr. Worthivale was radiant. The cloud that had hung over 
the house was rolling away; the golden age was returning. His 
spirits bounded with the hopeful prospects. Not within his 
memory could Beavis recall a time when he was so extravagantly 
magnificent in his building of cloud-castles and in throwing golden 
bridges over Sloughs of Despond. Court Royal was itself again. 
‘ The old splendour revived ; the old hospitality extended on all sides. 
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Not for one moment did the thought cross the steward’s horizon and 

trouble it, that this revival was due to Lucy’s fortune. Nor was 
his daughter more concerned than he. Generous, self-sacrificing, 
devoted heart and soul to the family, she was ready to give every- 
thing without demanding a return, without grudging if it were lost. 

It was other with Beavis. He knew exactly how matters 
stood. He knew the extent of the peril. He knew whose money 
paid for all these gaieties and stopped the mouths of the clamorous 
creditors. For himself he did not care, but for his sister he cared 
a great deal. A sense of uneasiness that he could not. shake off 
oppressed his spirits. He looked on at the festivities; he partook 
of them with perception of their hollowness and without enjoying 
them. 

On the evening of the ball he was present, standing in a 
recessed window, half screened by the blue silk curtains, looking 
on in a dreamy state—the cloud of apprehension hanging over 
him—conscious at the moment, however, only of irritation at the 
dance strains of Strauss, which seemed to his fastidious ear as 
music full of unclean double-entendre unsuitable for such a place 
and such company. 

The ball-room, built by Frederick Augustus, Duke of Kings- 
bridge, was a noble hall, lighted by two cut-glass lustres of great 
size. It was painted in panels with pastoral subjects, divided by 
pilasters of white and gold. The ceiling was of plaster flower- 
work containing paintings ; walls and ceiling were the work of 
French artists, brought over for the purpose by the art- and splen- 
dour-loving Frederick Augustus. 

The Duke appeared for a short while, but his delicate condition 
of health did not permit a long stay. He was surrounded on his 
appearance by a cluster of ladies, eager for a word and one of his 
charming speeches full of old-world courtesy and wit. 

Beavis did not go to him. For a while, on his appearance, the 
music ceased, then the doors were flung open, and two Highland 
pipers entered, one an immense man with sandy hair. They 
strode up the ball-room to the Duke’s chair, stood there a moment 
playing, then turned sharply and strode down the room still 
playing, made a, second circuit, and disappeared. They were the 
pipers of a Highland regiment stationed at Exeter. 

After this diversion the Duke retired with an apology, and the 
dancing recommenced with vigour. Then it was, whilst teased by 
a waltz of Strauss, that Beavis was startled by a voice at his elbow 
VOL. V.—NO, 27, N. 8. 12 
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—a soft, low voice, a voice not to be mistaken. He turned and 
saw Lady Grace. 

‘Mr. Beavis,’ she said, ‘ how have I offended you? You have 
not asked me to dance with you once to-night; but see "—she 
held out her tablet to him—‘I have put you down, unsolicited, 
for the next quadrille.’ 

His eye caught a single B on the place indicated. He coloured 
with pleasure, and looked his gratitude without speaking. 

‘We have not had a confidential talk together for an age,’ she 
said in her gentle tones, so soft, yet quite distinct ; ‘and I want 
it. Dear Lucy has been engaged night and day, and could spare 
me none of her precious time. Besides, she is reserved with me 
on the subject of all others that occupies my thoughts. I have no 
one to speak to but yourself, and I can only speak with you in the 
midst of a ball. You will be candid with me, will you not? You 
are a crystal moorstream, and when I look in I see the spars and 
the sparkling mica, even the grains of black hornblende. Now I 
want to look in and find what is the gravel over which your clear 
thoughts run.’ 

She smiled. The look of her sweet eyes, the dimple on her 
delicate cheek, the flutter of the throat, the intonation of the 
voice, were full of pleading. 

‘Dear Lady Grace,’ answered Beavis, ‘ you know. that I am 
devoted to your service. I can deny you nothing.’ 

‘Then, Mr. Beavis, be frank with me. I know how kind and 
good you and all your family are. You are too kind, if I may dare 
say that. I mean that to spare me a moment’s pain you would 
cover up from my eyes all the little black grains. But, I pray 
you, let me have the very truth. Hide nothing; let me see all I 
ask to see. Will you not trust me? Am I a coward to turn pale 
and fly at the sight of a spider? Iam stronger than you think. 
I can bear more than you give me credit for. That which tortures 
me most of all is uncertainty. You will trust me—do, pray!’ 

She put her fingers to her fan beseechingly, and looked at 
him. 

‘ What do you desire to know, Lady Grace?’ he asked with 
restraint.. There were things he could not tell her, however sup- 
pliantly and sweetly she might plead. 

‘I cannot understand my brother’s engagement. Does he love 
her? Does he admire her? I have tried my best. I have done 
all I can to find out what there is admirable in her, and I cannot 
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like her; I can only endure her, and that only for a little while. 
I thought that I knew Herbert so well; what he likes I like, and 
what I fancy he fancies; in that we are almost as tied as twins, 
but in this one matter I have no sympathy with him. You do not 
know, Mr. Beavis, how I have striven to regard her as a sister. 
I cannot; I cannot do it! But it is not that that troubles me. I 
would never let her suppose I could not love her, but I am not 
sure that Herbert loves her. I cannot think they will be happy 
together. What és the attraction in her ?’ 

She looked round to make sure that she was not overheard. 

‘I had a battle with myself; at last I plucked up sufficient 
courage to approach the subject with him. You know that she 
has had a bad cold, and has kept her room. During this time I 
have been able to talk to my brother and walk with him, with my 
hand through his arm, on the terrace, whilst he smokes, just as 
before this—this affair. I have crept very near to the question 
that perplexes me, but he will not allow me to touch it. He 
glances aside and bids me keep at arm’s length. He turns the 
conversation to indifferent subjects, and then my heart sinks. 
Only once did I wring anything like an answer from him, and that 
was “ Beavis approves.” That was referring me to you, was it not ? 
That is why I speak now. O prithee tell me the truth. Why do 
you approve ?’ 

Beavis look down. What could he answer ? 

‘I have not had much conversation with Saltcombe since his 
engagement,’ he answered in a low tone. He blushed as he spoke, 
for it was an evasion, but he could not help himself. 

‘Oh, Mr. Beavis! ’ she exclaimed, with pain and discouragement 
in her expressive voice, ‘ you are playing with me. I ask for the 
truth, and you throw up a soap-bubble! ’ 

‘Lady Grace,’ he said gravely, ‘this is not the place, nor have 
we now the time, for speaking on this matter. I must, unworthy 
as I may seem, ask you to do that which I appear unwilling to do 
to you. I must ask you to trust me. I do approve of Saltcombe’s 
engagement—I may add, I advised it. This latter was a responsi- 
bility—a terrible one; nevertheless, I took it upon me. I did 
advise this engagement.’ 

‘So did Uncle Edward, I know, and Aunt Elizabeth as well,’ 
said Lady Grace sadly. ‘Iam treated like a child. I am given 
no reasons. I can hardly bear it. Iam no longer a child; I am 
growing into the old woman.’ 
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‘Lady Grace, as has been said before, was not a young girl; she 
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‘Never, never, Lady Grace! with a heart as fresh and a spirit 
as bright as a May morning.’ 

She smiled very faintly, almost imperceptibly, slight dimples 
forming at the corners of her mouth. The tears were very near 
the surface. 

‘I must trust you,’ she said. Then, thinking she had spoken 
grudgingly and ungenerously, she looked up and said, ‘I trust you 
frankly, freely, from the bottom of my soul. Excuse my petulance, 
my curiosity. From the days of Eve woman has wanted to know 
what she had better not know!’ 

Beavis was uneasy. He felt that she was hurt by his want of 
confidence—hurt and disappointed. He knew that this disap- 
pointment would cost her tears when alone. He could not do 
otherwise. He could not tell her that this marriage was de con- 
venance, one for money, and money only. Her healthy, pure 
mind would recoil from such a truth. She would think such a 
union unholy, dishonouring. But it was necessary. She did not 
know the bankrupt condition of the family. If told it,she would 
not realise it. If she did realise it, she would refuse to sanction 
escape from it by such means. Beavis knew this. He could see 
into that transparent soul better far than she could look into his. 

‘The quadrille is forming,’ she said; ‘let us take our 
places.’ 

They did so under one of the great chandeliers. 

How beautiful was the scene: the background of old paintings 
and white and gold, the brilliant light from above, the brightly 
polished floor of inlaid woods, the figures in gay colours—the tur- 
quoise blue, the eschscholtzia yellow, the carnation pink, the lily 
white—flickering in and out like pieces in a kaleidoscope. The 
beautiful faces, bright eyes, the various hairs—golden, chestnut 
brown, black—-the flash of diamonds, the flowers—how lovely was 
the scene! Yet, lovely above every person and every object there, in- 
comparable in every way, Beavis thought Lady Grace—not wrongly, 
not with any exaggeration. Incomparable she was in white and the 
palest blue satin, so pale as to be scarcely blue at all, with aqua- 
marine parure, and a cross of the same hanging from her necklet 
and resting on her pure bosom. The delicate blue veins in her 
temples and: on her throat and bosom showed through her trans- 
parent skin. Her eyes were of deep violet blue—the only dark 
colour about her. In her cheeks was the faintest tinge of rose. 
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was sliding out of youth. But age, as it drew on, added sweetness 
to her face; it gave expression where it withdrew bloom. 

Miss Rigsby flared by in yellow and red; the Misses Sheep- 
wash were in the same quadrille, hot with dancing, their cheeks 
aflame, and their fans working vigorously ; they were bouncing 

irls. 
. Beavis turned his eyesaway. He looked at his partner, moving 
easily, without exertion, full of grace in every undulation. It was 
a delight to the eye to rest on her. 

She did not look at Beavis during the dance. When he had 
the chance he said, ‘I have offended you—’ 

‘No, you cannot do that ; only disappointed me.’ 

‘I cannot help myself. I am obliged to say, Trust me. I can 
do no other. Rely on me that I advise nothing which is not best 
for your brother and your family; best attainable, I mean, not 
ideally best.’ 

He had to lead her across in the dance. She slightly pressed 
his hand. It was to say, ‘I trust.’ 

When she returned to his side she said, ‘Do me a favour. 
Poor Miss Stokes is sitting yonder, the picture of woebegonedness. 
Please me by dancing once with her. You do not know how 
dreadful the world seems to a young lady who has been a wall- 
flower one whole night. A single round alters the aspect of life.’ 

In the country there is generally a preponderance of ladies at 
a ball. It was not so on this occasion at Court Royal. Officers 
had been invited from Plymouth and Exeter, so that every young 
lady — except Miss Stokes, who was not young, but refused 
to consider herself old—found a partner, and every young lady 
said afterwards that this was the most perfect ball she had ever 
attended. Even Miss Stokes said it was a nice ball. She danced 
twice with Beavis. Beavis was not obliged to dance. He pre- 
ferred looking on. He watched Miss Rigsby, and he saw that she 
was flattered with the attentions of the Marquess, and that, so far 
as her cold nature could feel affection, she loved him. Her eyes 
followed him when he danced with another, with an expression in 
them much like jealousy. Lucy had been compulsorily relieved 
of her superintendentship of preparations for, and conduct of the 
ball, by Lady Elizabeth Eveleigh, who on her arrival took every- 
thing upon herself. Lady Elizabeth was full of system, and Lucy 
was obliged to admit that everything went more smoothly; the 
servants became more prompt under the rule of Lady Elizabeth 
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than under herself. She would have kept in the background in 
the ball-room had she been allowed, but she who had thought of 
others was thought of by them. The Marquess insisted on her 
dancing with him, then Lady Grace introduced officers to her. 
Lord Ronald would not be refused her hand in the lancers. Lord 
Edward, the Archdeacon, did not dance, but he drew Lucy into a 
window and talked with her for half-an-hour in an affectionate 
manner. Whenever Lady Grace passed her in valse, or quadrille, 
or cotillon, she smiled, and if possible gave her a kindly word. 
In spite of her efforts to escape, for she was not in good spirits, 
Lucy was not allowed to retire. She danced as often as any young 
girl in the room. Her partners liked her. She was unaffected, 
full of good sense and modesty. About three o’clock in the 
morning Beavis told his sister he was going home. 

‘Papa has the key,’ said she. ‘Our maid, Emily, is here 
helping. She and that other, Joanna, could not both come to- 
morrow, so they arranged between them that one should be here 
to-night and the other be at the tenants’ ball. Papa said she 
was to go to bed, and that he and you would let yourselves in.’ 

‘T’ll get the key,’ answered Beavis; ‘ then I will sit and smoke 
in the study till our father comes. Ido not suppose he will leave 
yet.’ 

‘Oh dear no! not till the last moment; he enjoys the ball as 
much as a girl does her first coming out.’ 

Beavis got the key and walked home. 

When he left the house, and was in the park, he turned and 
looked back at the illuminated mansion; the strains of music 
came to him faintly through the trees. Then the sense of oppres- 
sion, which had hung over him all the evening in the glitter of 
the ball-room, descended heavily on his spirits. 

' Was it possible that the Marquess would continue in the same 
resolution and marry Miss Rigsby ? If he did not, then the earth- 
quake would follow, and engulf not only the Kingsbridge family, 
but his own. As yet Lord Saltcombe had shown no token of 
wavering. He was too honourable a man to shrink from an en- 
gagement when once he had passed his word. On this Beavis 
assured himself that he could rely. As far as he could see the 
marriage would certainly take place. That which troubled him 
was not the doubt of its accomplishment, but the probable result 
afterwards. Was there any prospect of happiness to the Marquess 
in such an union? There was none—none at all. The characters 
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were incompatible. The marriage must lead to mutual estrange- 
ment. It would end Saltcombe’s friendship for Beavis, whom he 
would always regard as the evil adviser who had brought him into 
hateful bonds. Beavis opened his house door noiselessly, and as 
noiselessly entered the hall. He wore goloshes over his patent 
leather boots, and his steps were soundless on the kamptulicon 
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floorcloth. To his surprise he saw that the office door was ajar, 
and that there was a light within. 

He walked down the passage and entered. 

He saw the girl Joanna at his father’s writing-desk, seated on 
the stool asleep, her head reposing on her arm upon the desk. A 
candle was burning beside her. The book-cupboard or press, in 
which the ledgers were kept, was unlocked and open. The bunch 
of his father’s keys was there, hanging in the lock. On the desk 
were some of the ledgers, open. 
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Beavis stepped up tothe girl in great surprise, and saw that 
under her hand was a small account book, in which, as far as he 
could see, without removing her hand, was a series of extracts from 
the ledger; of particulars of rents, payments, incumbrances, neatly 
written, not in his father’s hand. 

: ‘Joanna!’ he called, and laid his hand on her shoulder. , 
Instantly she sprang to her feet, looked at him in a bewildered 
manner, gathering her senses with difficulty, put her hand firmly duc 
4 on the account book, and with the other knocked the candle over. 
It was instantly extinguished on the floor. 

‘What is the meaning of this ?’ asked Beavis, confronting her 
in the dark. 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ answered the girl; ‘I am sorry. I fell 
asleep whilst sitting up to open when you came home. I thought 
you might want some hot water and sugar and the whisky. I’m 
sorry the light has gone out. If you'll please to excuse me a 
moment, I will fetch a candle from the kitchen.’ 

She was fumbling with her hands whilst speaking. 

‘ What are you about ?’ asked Beavis sharply. 

‘ Please, sir, I can’t find the candle where it has fallen.’ gD 

‘Never mind the candle. Go, fetch another.’ 

She slipped away, but not at once, as bidden. Presently she 
returned, holding a bedroom candle alight. She looked sleepy, 
her eyes were dull, her hair tangled. ) 

‘ Joanna,’ said Beavis, looking at the desk, ‘ I must know the 
meaning of this.’ 

‘I told you I was sitting up,’ she answered. ‘In the kitchen 
I might not have heard, and I made so bold as to come in here, 
where I’d be sure, I thought, to hear when you were at the front 
door. I’m sorry I was that bold to do so.’ 

‘What has become of the note-book I saw on the desk a 
moment ago?’ 

‘What note-book, sir?’ & 

‘One I saw beneath your hand as you lay asleep.’ ‘ ' 

Joanna shrugged her shoulders. ‘There are a power of books 
of all sorts here,’ she answered, ‘Which would you please to 
want, sir?’ 

‘I insist on your producing the book.’ 

‘I have none to produce,’ she answered, stupidly or doggedly. 

‘ Joanna, how came the cabinet open, and the books about ?’ 

‘ TI suppose the master left them so.’ 
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‘ And the cabinet unlocked ?’ 

She shrugged her shoulders, then yawned. ‘I beg pardon, sir, 
but I am that sleepy I can neither think norspeak. Do you want 
some hot water and tumblers, and the sugar, and the whisky ?’ 

‘Go along—to bed at once,’ said Beavis. ‘I'll inquire into 
this to-morrow.’ 

‘ And the whisky, and the sugar, and the hot water?’ 

‘Go along,’ said Beavis, stamping. ‘I want nothing but an 
explanation of your conduct, and that I will have from you to- 
morrow.’ 

‘Yes, sir.” She looked at him. In that quick glance there 
was neither stupidity nor sleep. 

Before he could speak again she had stolen away. 


(Zo be continued.) 

















IMPRESSIONS OF HOLLAND. 


ONE of the thoughts uppermost in my mind when I started from 
Paris last August for the purpose of making a trip through Hol- 
land was the prospect of seeing innumerable windmills. In all 
the countries I had hitherto visited windmills are no longer held 
in high esteem. In France the few windmills that still exist 
look like colossal wounded birds beating the ground sadly with 
their wings. They no longer enjoy the confidence of opulent and 
influential millers, and the corn that they grind can only be a 
dark-coloured inferior grain, destined to be eaten by the poor 
and the unfortunate. Their glory has departed; they are no 
longer triumphant, as they were when they first arrived with 
the Crusaders—at least, so says the legend—from the East, the 
country of all inventions; but still they seem to have something 
human about them, all fallen into dishonour as they are. A wind- 
mill always has its individuality and its peculiar aspect. See how 
constantly the Dutch painters make one of them to animate their 
landscapes. In the immense battle-pieces of Van der Meulen 
these wooden-winged giants seem to smile at those heroic com- 
bats, as it were at the struggles of pigmies; in Ruysdael’s sunny 
solitudes the windmill often appears; and Hobbema places its 
eccentric contour in the golden dust of his woodland roads. 
Amongst the moderns, Jongkind, to whom the French impres- 
sionist school of painting owes so much, excels in planting the 
enormous arms of a windmill against the pale sky of his fantastic 
landscapes. The black or red sails turn dismally ; the roof is torn 
and rent by the angry winds; the staircase is worn out by the 
use of ages; the giant groans with the groans of the vanquished, 
and the hour is fast approaching when its death-rattle will be 
smothered by the roar of machinery, and its ruined carcase de- 
livered up to utilitarian flames. But in presence of the new 
steam-mills the painter’s brush falls from his fingers in disgust, 
while the image of the old windmill will live for ever in the works 
of the great masters, and the artists will for ever lament the cap- 
tive flight of its wings in the serenity of a broad horizon. 
Happily, in Holland the windmill still holds its position in the 
landscape and in the industry of the country; it stands out 
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against the horizon triumphantly, like a brilliant star, or, as at 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam, towers up on the top of a huge 
brick pediment, right in the midst of the town. The windmills 
and the canals are still the two chief characteristics of Dutch 
landscape. 

The first Dutch town I visited was Rotterdam. Nowadays, 
thanks to railways and modern improvements, the approach to 
nearly all towns is spoiled. You enter Rotterdam on a higher 
level than the roofs of the houses, amidst the usual maze of 
rail tracks, stacks of coal, and sooty serpentine water-hose. The 
station and the people about it look modern and dirty and common- 
place. The only thing that strikes and makes one feel that one 
is travelling in a foreign country is the inscriptions and adver- 
tisements written in that queer Dutch language, that seems now 
a corruption of English, and now of German—a language which 
one is constantly on the point of understanding, but without ever 
quite achieving that happy result. Once outside the station the 
charm begins. First of all there is the triumphant and monu- 
mental windmill in the centre of the town, and then, wherever 
you turn, you find yourself in a labyrinth of canals, crowded with 
ships and boats of all kinds, bordered with trees and boulevards 
lined with lofty houses. The city is different from anything that 
can be seen elsewhere in Europe. It is a combination of streets, 
quays, canals, and bridges, so complicated that you can hardly 
feel sure whether it is a dockyard or a town, whether there is 
more land than water, and more ships than houses ; for each 
canal is crowded with ships of all sizes except in the middle, 
where there remains a dark-green channel, by which the boats 
pass in and out. You are moving along with the tranquil crowd 
of Dutchmen, with their serious air and their broad yellow faces 
—but faces of a yellow such as you do not see elsewhere, the 
yellow of Parmesan cheese—with their blonde, reddish, or yel- 
lowish hair; some of them beardless, others with a fringe of hair 
around their faces, such as the English call a Newgate frill ; and 
amongst them women, with equally yellow faces, long teeth, 
broad haunches, and formless bodies, by no means reminding one 
of the’ robust beauties which Rubens painted. The men in this 
crowd are neither well-looking nor stalwart, but small and lean ; 
as for the women, they are almost invariably very plain, and not 
always so clean and tidy as tradition reports. Suddenly there is 
a halt; the crowd thickens, a balance-bridge rises in the air, a 
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ship or barge glides past; the toll-taker swings a wooden shoe, 
atiached to a rod and line, and angles for the toll money; the 
bridge falls into position again, and the crowds and the carts pass 
on, calmly, seriously, as if they were trying to show the observant 
stranger how good they can be. Yet the streets of Rotterdam are 
full of animation. Tramways run in every direction, and there is 
a constant tinkling of their bells to warn the innumerable carts 
to clear the track. But all the movement is commercial; you 
see very few carriages, no display of elegance, and very few 
showy shops. In fact, the vast majority of the shops in the 
streets of Rotterdam are tobacco and cigar shops, silversmiths, 
and provision stores. The profusion of shops for the sale of eat- 
ables and household wares is extraordinary. Evidently it is more 
profitable in Rotterdam to appeal to the palate than to the eye. 
With all their movement there is a singular calm reigning 
in the streets of Rotterdam. The faces of the passers-by 
‘are stolid; there is no chattering, no gesticulating. The 
population is imperturbably good. I was constantly struck by 
this feature of the Dutch wherever I went; they are preter- 
naturally tranquil. At Rotterdam, it may be argued, the people 
are preoccupied with business, and have no time to be gay and 
noisy, But at their holiday resorts they are equally quiet. 
One Sunday afternoon I went down to Scheveningen, the famous 
seaside resort, near the Hague, and I was utterly astounded at 
the bearing of the crowd of holiday-seekers. I could hardly help 
thinking that the whole thing must be a toy, and that the people 
were playing at being good. The hotels on the top of the sand- 
dunes, the neat brick-paved, winding footpath that runs the 
whole length of the upper part of the beach, the villas, the casino, 
the village; the church, with its clock-dial painted red and blue, 
with the hours picked out in white; the little canvas bathing- 
machines, brilliant with new paint; the little tents on the beach, 
the fishing boats, all seemed to accord with this idea, they were 
so neat and proper. When we arrived, all the people were out 
on the beach; the Sunday holiday-makers, too, had arrived; and 
yet the tranquillity, the stillness, the absence of the sounds of 
gaiety, or, indeed, of any human sounds, were so marked that it 
made one feel quite uneasy. You met groups walking quietly ; 
here and there were groups sitting quietly and talking quietly ; 
and quiet smiles pervaded at rare intervals their buttery physio- 
gnomies. I presume these people were enjoying themselves in 
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their own quiet way. But how unlike a Latin crowd at the sea- 
side ! 

At Scheveningen I saw no more style; no more elegance, no 
more coquetry than at Rotterdam. Very few of the Dutch 
women wore their quaint native head-dress, and these few had 
surmounted it by horrible Parisian bonnets. As for their dress, 
it was horrible. Their hips were extravagantly bulged out with 
skirts, and their general appearance was painful to eyes heedful of 
grace of line. Once for all, I may say that, generally speaking, 
I found the Dutch women uncomely, the children unpleasing, and 
the men ugly, coarse, and unsympathetic. Dutch cleanliness is 
proverbial, I know; but, nevertheless, the Dutch are not a well- 
washed nation. In all their towns I found but poor washing 
appliances and a sad absence of bath-houses. 

But let us leave the Dutch people, with their austere airs and 
their dismal black costume, and talk rather about their country, 
the most curious, the most charming, and the most far-away 
country one can find without going outside of Europe. What 
struck me most in the country itself were the colour and the light 
and shade. It has been said that if all the visible testimonies of 
the existence of Holland in the last two centuries had disappeared, 
except the work of the Dutch painters, we should be able to form 
an idea of the whole country and of its life and manners in its 
pictures; the towns, the country, the ports, the canals, the 
markets, the shops, the costumes, the arms, the household uten- 
sils, the food, the pleasures, the linen, the religious beliefs, all the 
customs, manners, qualities, and defects of the people are expressed 
in its painting. And through seeing specimens of this painting 
in the museums of the world one becomes so familiar with every 
detail of Dutch life and landscape that when one does visit the 
country and sees the real thing one is tempted to remark naively, 
‘ How like a Dutch picture!’ But none of these pictures, excellent 
and truthful as they are, can give a thoroughly adequate idea of 
the colour and the effects of light and shade one sees everywhere 
in Holland. To see and appreciate that you must visit the country 
itself. You must travel through miles and miles of terrestrial 
platitude, where the horizon has no accidents except a windmill or 
a clump of trees; where the cottages are deep red, the meadows 
deep green, the sky grey-blue, capable of changing almost at any 
moment into the most curious shades of black-grey and burnished 
copper, torn up and shredded and twisted as if some aérial giant 
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had amused himself by combing the clouds into a tangle. And 
these dark-green meadows are intersected by innumerable little 
canals filled with black water, and over the canals are black bridges 
and black gates, and in the meadows are black cattle; in the dis- 
tance the inevitable but welcome windmill has black sails, and even 
the rows of willows and poplars have a black tinge in their green. 
And over this country the sun shines blazingly in high summer 
time, and especially in the late afternoon it sets off vast spaces of 
golden light against other spaces of that black, intense, bitu- 
minous shadow that you see in the paintings of the Dutch school. 

Then when you come into the town you find rows of deep red 
brick houses, with tile roofs of all shades from black up to scarlet, 
with gables of all imaginable shapes, and with an inclination over 
the street at any angle except the angle of the house next door. 
To look along the fagade of a quay at Rotterdam, for instance, 
you might almost think that the city had been disturbed by an 
earthquake, so curiously and irregularly do the houses lean out- 
wards. The front doors are brilliant with brass name-plates and 
fittings ; the sash windows are painted white and dressed with 
white blinds, white curtains, flowers and plants in pots, and out- 
side these is an arrangement of mirrors called speis, or spies, 
which enables the people inside to see what is going on in the 
street without themselves being seen. The facades of the streets 
of Rotterdam present but two colours—dark red and white. Seen 
from a distance, the houses seem to be almost black, and with the 
strong contrast of the white lines of the windows and cornices they 
look quite funereal. On the other hand, when you examine them 
more closely, they assume a comical and carnavalesque aspect. 
Most of the houses have only a breadth of two windows and a 
height of two or three stories, but the fagade rises above and 
conceals the roof, narrowing up into a truncated triangle, into 
depressed and interrupted arches, or more commonly the frontal 
is cut into steps like the toy houses that children build with 
wooden bricks. These frontals are bordered with a white cornice 
and often adorned with heavy ornaments and arabesques in relief, 
and in the middle a beam juts out with a pulley at the end to 
draw up baskets or weights. But all these houses are so clean, 
so spick and span, so neat, so miniature, and so comic in aspect 
that you can hardly believe that they are the dwellings of sober 
and worthy citizens, and not the back-scene of some comic opera 
or the paraphernalia of some immense carnival. 
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This impression that you are in a toy-land constantly strikes 
you in the Dutch towns. Everything is so orderly, and so much 
care is given to details. The very trees that run in tall rows along 
the canals seem unreal, so dark is the green of their foliage, and 
so calm and sleepy their outline. The canals themselves, with 
their serried ranks of imprisoned ships, seem hardly practical. 
Surely these gaily painted barks cannot carry merchandise; they 
cannot come from anywhere or go anywhere ; they cannot pass the 
innumerable bridges with their tall masts; certainly they can only 
be toy boats placed there to fill up the scene! In reality nothing 
could be more serious than the Rotterdam canals and the Rotter- 
dam boats. Along the quay of the Meuse Transatlantic steamers 
can be moored, and many of the canals in the heart of the town 
are so deep that sea-going ships can come up them and unload 
their cargoes at the very warehouse doors. But most of the boats 
that you see on the Rotterdam canals navigate only on the Rhine 
and the Dutch canals. These have only one or two masts ; they 
are broad, bulky, robust boats, tricked out with paint and varnish 
like gala barges. Many are painted green exteriorly, with broad 
bands of white or red running from end to end. The poop is 
gilded ; the deck, the masts, and the spars glisten with varnish. 
The deck-house, the hatches, the tips of the masts and spars, the 
water-barrel, the hen-coop, the chains, rings, and blocks are all 
painted with gay tints of red, green, or blue picked out with 
white. The house on board, where the skipper and his family 
live, is generally as gaily painted as a Chinese kiosk, and at the 
little windows the curtains are tied up with gay ribbons, and the 
flower-pots are painted bright red, and the brass curtain-rods are 
rubbed till they shine like mirrors. 

Now imagine the effect of all this mass of colour, of this 
forest of masts and ropes and sails and streamers, set off against 
the dark background of the trees and houses and quays; in 
mid-canal imagine a little row-boat laden with fruit and vegetables 
standing out with their brilliant reds and greens and yellows 
against the black water of the canal; at the end of the canal 
picture the square cathedral tower and a vision of huge windmill 
sails, and overhead a sky full of sinister obscurations, changing 
and moving perpetually ; add to this vision the human element— 
sombrely dressed men working tranquilly, little servant-maids with 
lilac dresses and quaint white head-dresses, perpetually occupied 
in scrubbing and sweeping and rubbing—and you will then have 
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some idea of the superficial aspect of Rotterdam, the chief com- 
mercial city of Holland. 

In going from Rotterdam to Delft I saw for the first time what 
Dutch landscape really is. We started one afternoon from the 
Delft Gate on a stoomboot unworthy of the name. It wasa sort of 
barge with cabins fore and aft, and engine and smoke-stack amid- 
ships. The craft was painted green with white stripes. The roofs 
of the cabins were asphalted, and on the roof of the fore-cabin 
were placed folding X chairs; while on the roof of the aft, or 
second-class cabin, were placed queer, stubby little benches about 
six inches high. We wondered why the Dutchmen liked to sit so 
low, but being strangers we made no remarks. The start was un- 
eventful. We took on board three pigs—much against their wills 
—an ice-cream machine with its roof and fixings, several hampers 
and baskets of fruit, a young Parisian married couple, Georges 
and Thérése, and some odd native passengers. By means of 
poles and strenuous efforts the boat’s head was got round and we 
steamed ahead. Remark that during the difficult operation of 
taking the pigs on board and turning the boat scarcely a word was 
spoken ; the sky was grey ; the water of the canal was still as an 
oil tank; the tranquillity was only disturbed by an old man who 
was scooping water out of the canal with a long shovel and flinging 
it over the quay to lay the dust, regardless of the convenience of 
the passers-by, some of whom mildly protested. Soon after start- 
ing we met a barge with a large family on board, towed along by 
the eldest brother, the eldest sister, and an ugly bastard bull-dog, 
harnessed together one in front of the other, the dog leading. 
Then we sighted a bridge, apparently only about six feet above the 
water; we neared the bridge, but the bridge neither swung round 
nor rose in the air. How were we to pass under it? The situa- 
tion became alarming the nearer we approached. Georges and 
Thérése grew pale, but the stoomboot continued its course. 
Then, with a rattle of chains, the funnel was lowered, and to save 
our lives we tourists on the cabin roof lay flat on our stomachs, 
much to the amusement of the native passengers who had pru- 
dently remained on the deck below. The passage of this first 
bridge taught us the way down the ladder, and explained the low- 
ness of the benches. 

Soon we sighted Schiédam, surrounded with a cordon of gigantic 
windmills, which give it the air of a fortified town crowned with 
towers. Thence we glided along rapidly through vast plains of 
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pasture-land, full of black and white cattle and horses. On either 
side were broad flowery meadows, traversed by long lines of poplars 
and willows. In the distance we saw village spires. Often the 
meadows were far below the level of the canal. The solitude was 
only enlivened by two or three chocolate-coloured sails which 
loomed into view from time to time. The steamer would slacken 
speed to see what course they would take, and then they would 
glide past us, their sail-boom grazing our heads. Other boats 
would come along, with a man pushing against the bow with a 
long pole fixed at right angles; others again were hauled by trios 
of dogs, men, and women. At intervals all along the route were 
windmills, not the broken-down, piteous windmills of France, but 
triumphant monsters which even Don Quixote would have hesi- 
tated to attack. Some are built of masonry, round or octagon, 
like medieval towers; other smaller mills are of wood, perched on 
the point of a pyramid of brickwork. Most of them are thatched 
and surrounded halfway up with a wooden gallery. The windows 
are neatly draped with white curtains, the doors are painted green, 
and over the door is a sign indicating the nature of the mill. The 
small mills are mostly used for pumping water and draining the 
meadows ; the larger ones are used for all sorts of purposes, grind- 
ing corn, limestone, or colza, tobacco manufacturing, paper 
making, and, above all, sawing. Most of the mills between 
Rotterdam and Delft are saw-mills. They are placed close at the 
water’s edge, and surrounded by reservoirs in which are seen float- 
ing thousands of logs of wood, which the lumbermen manipulate 
with long hooks, but always silently. The only noise you hear is 
the monotonous tic-tac of the windmills. The villages along the 
canal are equally silent. The houses are built at the very edge of 
the water, and the women do their washing from their doorstep in 
the canal itself, while the watch-dog sleeps in his basket and the 
big, square-headed heavy Dutch cats lie basking in the sun. 

From time to time the stern of the stoomboot was steered in- 
shore, and a passenger got on or off, and so on we glided sleepily 
through brilliant green pastures and windmills, and beds of 
rushes, all calm and tranquil until we came to the village of Over- 
schie. Here there was a tangle of boats coming in opposite 
directions ; the canal was narrow, and everything seemed to be in 
an inextricable mess. The steamer slowed, not a word was said, and 
the men calmly went to work with poles and cleared the passage. 
Not a single impatient word was uttered, and yet the confusion 
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was formidable. At the risk of seeming to repeat myself, I cannot 
help again .remarking the curious silence and tranquillity of this 
trip. There was no exchange of greetings between the crews of 
the barges ; the men on our boat did not talk; the cattle in the 
meadows did not low; there were no birds twittering and flying 
about, nothing winged visible but ducks and occasionally a sea- 
gull, and even the ducks were silent and cleared out of the way 
of the approaching steamer without uttering a single couac. 
Naturally we could not help being struck by this phenomenal 
calmness and stillness of the Dutch people and of Dutch land- 
scape. Wherever we went afterwards we made the same observa- 
tion. The whole country seemed asleep, like the waters of the 
canals, and you travel as it were ina dream. The canal-boat is 
the real vehicle from which to see Holland, and you will get a 
truer and more complete impression of the country of dykes, 
polders, canals, and windmills, from an afternoon’s journey on a 
trekshuit or a stoomboot than from days of travelling from town 
to town in a railway car. 

Naturally it strikes the traveller as exceedingly odd to find 
that the level of the country is just as often as not below the 
level of the navigable canals, while the whole country itself. is 
intersected by a whole net-work of minor canals, into which or 
out of which there are innumerable little windmills constantly 
pumping water. And over this country there circulates a cool, 
fresh, moist air impregnated with that savoury odour of peat which 
is characteristic of Holland. The Hollanders have no coal, and 
the wood that they have has been raised painfully and planted 
with jealous care to consolidate the land conquered from marshes 
or from the sea. These trees are too precious to burn, and so the 
national fuel is fibrous earth, which gives a comfortable, homely 
smell to the towns and villages, suggestive of tea-brewing in 
brilliantly burnished utensils, and of cosy fires smouldering away 
in neatly brushed-up hearths. Every traveller will understand this 
matter of national odours ; they tell one everything, the latitude, 
the distance from the pole or the equator, from the coal-mines or 
the aloes plant, the climate, the seasons, the habits, the history 
even of acountry. Every land favoured by nature has its aromatic 
perfumes and its odoriferous smoke that speaks to the imagination. 
The smell of the peat smoke of Holland brings up tothe mind the 
whole existence and history of the country of dykes, polders, and 
canals. 
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It may be said of the three principal Dutch towns, that at 
Rotterdam the Dutchman makes his fortune, at Amsterdam he 
consolidates it, and at the Hague he spends it. The Hague is 
one of the least Dutch of Dutch towns. It reminds one at once 
of Versailles, of the Pare Monceau at Paris, and of the West End 
of London. It has just enough local address to give it a peculiar 
charm, and just enough elegant cosmopolitism to render it a 
European capital. At the Hague we find a native aristocracy, a 
foreign aristocracy, and imposing wealth established in conditions 
of ample and somewhat haughty luxury. The Hague is even a 
royal city, and it only wants a palace worthy of its rank in order 
to make all the traits of its physiognomy in harmony with its 
final destiny. You feel that its old stathouders were princes, 
that these princes were in their way Medicis, that they had a 
taste for the throne, that they ought to have reigned somewhere, 
and that it was not their fault that it was not here. 

Thus the Hague is an exceedingly distinguished town, as it 
has a right to be, for it is very rich, and riches entail asa duty fine 
manners and opulence; it is correct and peaceable ; its streets are 
broad and handsome; its houses substantial and brilliant with 
paint, varnish, and burnished brasses ; the waters of its canals are 
green, and reflect only the bright verdure of their banks. The woods 
of the Hague are admirable. Born of the caprice of a prince, as its 
Dutch name, s’Gravenhaag—counts’ park— indicates, formerly a 
hunting-seat of the Counts of Holland, the Hague has a passion for 
trees, and the forest is the favourite promenade of the inhabitants, 


* the place where they hold their fétes, their concerts, their military 


parades, and their rendezvous. The great domestic luxury of the 
Hague is an abundance of plants and flowers. The gardens, 
the houses, the verandahs, the windows are full of rare plants ; 
on the lawns are noble animals grazing at liberty; for the Hague 
has inherited from the Nassau princes the taste for gardening, for 
forest promenades in sumptuous carriages, for menageries and 
other princely fantaisies. The architecture of the town reminds 
one of the French architecture of the seventeenth century. Its 
exotic luxury comes from Asia. Its practical comfort and solid 
homeliness reminds one so much of London that one can hardly 
say which town has served as a model for the other. In short, with 
its splendid promenades, its woods, its beautiful water-walks, its 
private mansions, its collections of pictures, its ancient palace 
where so much of the history of Holland has been made, the Hague 
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is a town to be seen, and a town which predisposes to calm and 
studious meditation. The lake in the centre of the town, the Vidjer, 
is a most original spot. Imagine an immense reservoir surrounded by 
quays and palaces. To the right isa promenade planted with trees, 
and, beyond the trees, mansions enclosed in their gardens; to the left 
is the Binnenhof, built in the thirteenth century, the residence of 
the stathouders, the scene of the massacre of Barneveldt. The palace 
walls are washed by the waters of the reservoir; its fagade of red 
brick, its slate roofs, its morose air, its physiognomy of another 
age, its tragic souvenirs, give it that vague something which is 
peculiar to certain places famous in history. Beyond, in the dis- 
tance, you see the cathedral spire; in the midst of the lake is a 
green island where the swans preen themselves; above in the air 
and around the irregular roofs of the palace are swarms of swallows. 
All around perfect silence reigns, profound repose, complete ob- 
livion of things present and past. 

At the southern angle of the reservoir is the Mauritshuis, where 
the royal collection of pictures is now hung. What a contrast and 
what a lesson are contained in these two neighbouring palaces! The 
Binnenhof is full of the memories of William the Silent, of the 
brothers De Witt, of Barneveldt, of Maurice of Nassau, of Heinsius, 
of the States-General, which for fifty years held out against Spain 
and England, and dictated conditions to Louis XIV. In the Mau- 
ritshuis are the masterworks of two painters, Rembrandt and Paul 
Potter. Every day some pilgrims from the four quarters of the world 
go and knock at the door of the museum ; not half-a-dozen times in 
the year does a tourist disturb the solitude of the Binnenhof, or the - 
Buitenhof, or derange the spiders in their dust-spinning operation 
in the historic chamber of the States-General. Why should there be 
so much curiosity felt about a picture and so little about the historic 
palace where great statesmen and great citizens struggled most 
heroically for their country, their religion, and their liberty ? The 
fact is that the heroes of history do not always owe their lasting 
renown to their own acts. A nation disappears with its laws, its 
manners, its conquests ; there remains of its history but a frag- 
ment of marble or bronze, and this testimony is enough. By his 
intelligence, his courage, his political sense, and his public acts, 
Pericles was a very great man; but perhaps humanity would not 
know even his name if it were not embalmed in literature, and 
if he had not employed a friend of his, a great sculptor, to de- 
‘corate the temples of Athens. Alcibiades was frivolous, dissipated, 
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witty, foppish, libertine, though valiant when duty called him ; 
and yet he is more universally spoken of than Solon, Plato, 
Socrates, or Themistocles. Was he wiser or braver than they? 
‘Did he serve better than they truth, justice, and the interests of 
his country? No. He simply had the advantage of an immense 
charm ; he loved passionately all that was beautiful—women, books, 
statues, and pictures. Antony was an unfortunate general, a 
mediocre politician, a giddy ruler; but he had the good fortune 
to love one of the most seductive women in history, that ‘ rare 
Egyptian,’ as Shakespeare calls her, who was the incarnation of 
all beauty. 

The ingenious James Howell, in one of his ‘ Epistole Ho- 
Eliane,’ remarks of the Dutch that their towns are beautiful and 
neatly built, but with such uniformity that who sees one sees all. 
The same observer remarks that the Hollander is slow, surly, and 
respectless of gentry and strangers, homely in his clothing, of 
very few words, and heavy in action. The Hollanders and their 
towns remain to-day very much the same as they were nearly three 
centuries ago when Howell wrote. The principal changes are 
that the national costume is no longer worn much except in the 
extreme north; that the national head-dresses of the different 
provinces are rapidly falling out of »se; that there are railways 
all over the country and tramvays all over the towns, even in 
such quiet places as Leyden and Utrecht, which the guide-books 
perversely describe as dead cities. Furthermore, Colman’s starch, 
Huntley and Palmer’s biscuits, Pears’s soap, Singer’s sewing 
machines, Stephens’s ink, English stationery, English cutlery, 
English children’s books, and Bass’s bitter pursue the traveller 
all over the Low Countries. Of Amsterdam I need say very little. 
Like Rotterdam, it is a city of quays and canals and brick facades, 
only it is more gloomy and dingy, and, as if the deepest red bricks 
were not dark enough, some of the Amsterdam houses are actually 
painted black. Built upon ninety islands, which are connected 
together by three hundred and fifty bridges, intersected by canals 
in every direction, Amsterdam is a sort of Northern Venice, a 
Venice enlarged and made ugly, and not particularly agreeable to 
explore in detail. But the first view of the town as you approach 
in the train is very striking even after having seen Rotterdam. 
You seem to have before you a veritable forest of windmills rising 
in the forms of towers, spires, pyramids, and cones, and agitating 
their colossal wings high above the housetops. Amid these 
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mills rise factory chimneys, spires of strange architecture, roofs, 
pinnacles and points of unknown forms, masts of ships, and beyond, 
other windmills fading away over the surrounding plains. The 
effect is grandiose and imposing. But for characteristic Dutch- 
ness, if I may so express myself, and quiet sleepy charm, I prefer 
Leyden and Utrecht, which towns travellers are generally advised 
not to visit because they contain few monuments, museums, or 
‘sights.’ To my mind one of the great charms of Holland is that, 
apart from the incomparable picture galleries of Amsterdam, Haar- 
lem, and the Hague, the country has no special sights ; the chief 
pleasure of the traveller consists in taking in general impressions 
which are utterly new and strange, and he may visit almost any 
town in Holland without feeling himself in duty bound to examine 
any particular monument, church, or palace. Unlike their neigh- 
bours the Belgians, the Hollanders are not great in architecture. 
In all their towns you feel that the people were in a hurry to 
instal t’emselves on the mud they had conquered from sea or 
marsh, but, being concerned solely with their commerce, their 
labour, their individual and limited comfort, they never thought, 
even in their grandest days of prosperity, of building palaces, 
Ten minutes passed on the Grand Canal at Venice, and ten others 
passed on the Kalverstraat at Amsterdam, will tell you all that 
history has to teach about the genius of the two countries. In 
the land of Spinosa and Rembrandt, the windows of the houses 
taking up more space than the walls; the little balconies with 
their flower-pots, the spy-mirrors fixed on the windows, the 
careful neatness of the blinds and curtains, indicate that in this 
climate the winter is long, the sun unfaithful, the light sparing 
of its rays, and life of necessity sedentary ; that open-air revelries 
are rare, and indoor joys lively; and that the eye, the mind, and 
the soul naturally contract in these conditions that form of 
patient, attentive, minute investigation, as it were with a screwing 
up of the eyes, which is common to all Dutch thinkers, from the 
metaphysicians down to the painters. 

At Leyden I stayed a whole week without seeing a single 
sight. The country all around is more wooded than any other 
part of Holland, and Leyden itself is a perfect paradise. The 
canals there are beautiful beyond expression, and the water almost 
limpid and quite unlike the black fluid we had seen at Amsterdam 
and Rotterdam; the people are better-looking, especially the 


‘ women and children, who appeared to spend much time in basking 
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in the sun and loafing in the beautiful public gardens of the city. 
The streets of Leyden are lined with fine shops brilliantly lighted 
up at night, and reflected in the tranquil waters of the canals. 
I may remark generally that the Dutch shops are all admirably 
illuminated and give a peculiar aspect to the streets at night, for 
this reason: the Dutch houses are narrow; the shop fronts, 
generally of plate glass, occupy the whole width of the ground 
floor ; the upper part of the facade remains in gloom. The con- 
sequence is that when the shops are lighted up they form, as it 
were, one continuous band of light, which seems to support the 
houses. The dark upper stories represent old-fashioned Holland ; 
the dazzling ground-floor represents the new life of fashion, luxury, 
and elegance. Thanks to this lavish burning of gas the Dutch 
towns are quite gay at night; the streets are full of promenaders, 
and in fact the evening is the busy part of the day for the shop- 
keepers. But what delighted me most at Leyden was the day- 
light aspect of the town, with its canals bordered with fine old 
trees and quaintly gabled houses, the innumerable bridges, the 
swans, the calm, the happy-looking people, the carillon of the 
cathedral, the gardens and water-walks. One could not desire a 
more delightful place for tranquil meditation,.and as a university 
town it is almost as perfect as Oxford. But alas! the University 
of Leyden has fallen from its high estate, and only a few hundred 
students now tread the streets where thousands used to crowd to 
hear Lipsius, Vossius, Heinsius, Gronovius, Hemsterhuys, the 
great Julius Cesar Scaliger, and other mighty doctors whose 
names are immortal in the annals of classical learning. Vanished, 
too, the house of those famous printers, the Elzevirs. In 1807 
the whole quarter was destroyed by the explosion of a powder 
magazine, and with it the printing establishment of Jean Elzevir, 
‘so renowned throughout all Christendom for its fine characters,’ 
as pompous old Percival says in his quaint volume, ‘ Les délices 
de la Hollande.’ 

Our stay at Leyden was rendered all the more agreeable by 
the excellent hospitality of the Hétel du Lion d’Or, which must 
have been a palace in the old days of Leyden’s prosperity. The 
entrance hall is very lofty ; the front door is a massive and finely 
sculptured piece of eighteenth century rocaille work; the floor 
is of white marble veined with rose, and the walls are wainscoted 
some way up with the same marble; at the end of the hall oppo- 
site the dining-room door is a delicately carved marble fontaine 
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with a silver swan’s-neck tap, where you may wash your fingers. 
The staircase, with its massive handrail of mahogany, was roofed 
over with an octagon lantern with small square pane windows, 
the lantern being decorated with mascarons and scrolls at the 
eight angles, while in the middle on the white ground was a 
dark blue dial with a gold finger and gold lettering. This dial 
was connected with the weathercock on the roof outside and 
indicated the direction of the wind. What could be more charac- 
teristic of an inclement northern climate, what more suggestive 
of a Dutchman’s love of comfort than this interior weathercock 
indicator? The idea struck me as very sensible, and the mys- 
terious and silent movement of the hand on the dial gave a 
pleasing animation to this stately staircase. 

Quitting sleepy Leyden, with its souvenirs of ancient learning 
and ancient splendour, we made an excursion in an unpoetical 
steam tramway to Katwyk-an-Zee, a little seaside village much 
frequented by the Dutch, and within three-quarters of an hour’s 
ride from Leyden. The journey is interesting. The steam 
tram rattles along through fields, between little canals, along 
village streets lined with trees cropped fan-shape, whose branches 
rustle against the windows. All these cottages are clean and 
excessively tidy, and each window is provided with that blue 
wire-gauze screen in a black frame which is one of the distin- 
guishing features of window furniture throughout Holland. You 
pass the chateaw of Endegeest, where Descartes wrote his prin- 
cipal philosophical and mathematical works ; about half-way you 
come toa seminary of priests, whom you see clad like the charac- 
ters in the pictures of the seventeenth century, smoking their 
cigars and pipes calmly in a garden gay with all kinds of flowers. 
Then gradually the country becomes less smiling, and you sight 
a belt of low irregular grey hillocks or sand dunes. The land 
grows more desolate and sandy, the rich green grass of the Dutch 
pastures yields place to wiry sand-squitch, and you see only here 
and there a sunken patch of potatoes or black oats growing some 
four or five feet below the level of the sand. Then deep down 
amidst the dunes, in a sort of ravine, there is a pond of black 
water and in the pond a green barge. This is the Leyden Canal 
boat, and here is the termination of the Leyden Canal, with which 
the Rhine has consented to amalgamate. What a piteous ending 
for the glorious stream that tumbles tumultuously over the rocks 
of Schaffhausen, passes triumphantly past Ehrenbreitstein, and 
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reflects in its long course princely castles, Gothic cathedrals, 
historical ruins, famous vineyards, and storied mountains! Can 
that poor little dingy stream flowing mildly between two flat and 
desolate banks be the Rhine that we have all heard celebrated in 
music and song ? 

Proceeding a little further on at a higher level we come to 
the village of Katwyk, whose streets are beautifully paved with 
red and yellow bricks, and lined with fishermen’s cottages with 
gardens hedged around with many-coloured fragments of broken- 
up old boats. On this queer fencing the small nets are hung to 
dry, while the long nets used for herring-fishing may be seen 
darkening the slopes of the dunes with their black meshes. At 
the end of the village you find yourself on the summit of an 
immense dyke which runs away along the coast in either direc- 
tion, and in front of you stretches the North Sea, grey, wrinkled, 
rough and desolate. At a short distance along the dyke you 
come to a black channel running into the sea at right angles, 
and banked in on either side by huge slabs of black granite, 
bordered with an edging of stakes and fascines to break up the 
waves. At the head of this canal, on a line with the dykes, 
whose continuity is uninterrupted at this spot, are four huge 
pillars of grey stone surmounted by a tremendous blank wall, 
built of cyclopean blocks of stone. Between the pillars are five 
sets of sluice gates. It is thanks to these sluice gates that the 
poor old Rhine finally gets into the sea; formerly it lost itself 
utterly in the swamps of Holland, and presented the strange 
phenomenon of a river without a mouth. Under the reign of 
Louis Bonaparte in 1807 the waters of the Rhine were collected 
in a canal and conducted to the sea by a series of locks and sluice 
gates which form the most grandiose monument in Holland and 
the most admirable piece of hydraulic engineering in Europe. 
The locks of Katwyk are three in number. The first has two 
pairs of sluice gates, the second four pairs, and the third nearest 
the sea five pairs. When the tide runs in the gates are closed to 
prevent the sea-water running into the lock, for the tide rises 
four métres high up the gates and is often far above the level of 
the canal, and consequently of all the country protected by the 
dykes. When the tide runs out the gates are opened for five or 
six hours, and the water stored up in the three locks is let out at 
the rate of 3,000 cubic métres a second. The dykes themselves 
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look like more or less regular earthworks of sand planted in 
diagonal lines with tufts of squitch grass. 

A more desolate, cold, dreary, inhospitable spot than Katwyk 
after sunset or in the grey of the evening I never saw. The wild 
and tumultuous dunes that slope down inland beyond the dykes 
like monstrous petrified waves, the monotonous desolation of the 
sand-covered dykes, the roaring of the horrid sea, and that still 
black channel running up to the blankest and dismallest of 
walls against which, at high water, the waves dash and storm in 
vain—all this is profoundly desolate and profoundly impressive. 
Here, indeed, the Hollanders, in their calm and morose way, say 
to the sea, ‘Thus far shalt thou come and no further!’ And the 
North Sea has to confess itself conquered and leave the Hol- 
landers to cultivate their tulips in peace, and to churn their 
butter in prosperity behind the enormous and wonderful fortress 
of the dykes and locks of Katwyk. 
































IN THE PIT OF A THEATRE. 


DurinG an enforced holiday, when the ‘Sovereign people’ in 
London and other cities wills it that business shall be laid aside 
between a Saturday and a Tuesday, it is no small rest to a busy 
man to find himself safe in his sanctum at home, and monarch 
of all he surveys, in the company of his truest friends—his old 
books. Amongst these old friends are many who have seen better 
days, as regards their outside covers, in the shape of old dramas, 
play-bills, operas, and other books pertaining to the stage; and 
it is not strange that my mind wanders back to the time when, 
as a boy, passing through London on my way to a public school, I 
was generally allowed one, and sometimes two nights in Town to 
‘ go to the play.’ 

In country villages, people who had been to London and had 
gone to the play were ‘somebodies’ when they described the 
glories of a London theatre, and though there were amongst our 
rural population people who thought ‘a “ playhouse” a “ pande- 
monium,”’ still I observed that they listened attentively to the 
narrative of any bold explorer, who on his return was relating the 
wonders which he had seen, before they gave vent to their 
opinions against secular amusement, As a schoolboy, of course, if 
I went to the play, nothing would satisfy me but a seat in the 
dress circle, and going in full evening dress, and white kid gloves, 
and possibly scented—for the abomination called ‘scent’ was 
much used by young men and affected by boys many years ago. 
Not unlike Master Augustus Jones, who accompanied Mr. ‘ Spec’ 
to the play and overflowed with delight on recognising ‘ Smith,’ a 
schoolfellow, in the pit (for details whereof see Thackeray’s ‘A 
Night’s Pleasure,’) I was recognised by a schoolfellow who was 
sitting in the pit, but I tried not to catch his eye; so you see, if 
we all speak the truth, we cannot help admitting that in our 
passage through life we feel self-convicted of having been con- 
taminated by puppydom and false pride. 

It must have been nearer fifty than forty years ago that I first 
was introduced to the London theatres; and on coming to reside 
in London, after leaving school in 1842, it so happened that I 
boarded at a house, the owners of which were connected with the 
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theatrical profession, and I had the opportunity of learning what 
was the best thing to see or hear. I soon abandoned my grand 
ideas about the dress circle, evening costume, and white kid 
gloves, and learnt the lesson that the coat must be cut according 
to the cloth, and my experience was that, not only was the pit 
much cheaper than the boxes, but there were two other great 
advantages in going there: first, there was an absence of the 
nuisance of the opening and shutting of doors, and being dis- 
tirbed by people coming late and chattering ; and secondly, in the 
pit, those on all sides of you came to see and hear the perform- 
ance and enjoy it, and by a general agreement the greatest 
order and silence were preserved, while there was a strong feeling 
of mutual respect between the actors and the pit audience. 

London was half its present size before the railway days, 
money was much scarcer than now, and amusements which cost 
money were less frequently indulged in by young men who were 
learning a profession. And the birds of passage, in London to-day 
and gone to-morrow, were comparatively few. 

There were no stalls, and people did not come to the pit for 
fashion’s sake ; and on Shakspeare nights a large number of the 
audience brought their books and ran over the coming scenes 
before each act. Whenever any celebrated passage was about to 
be delivered, there was a deep ‘hush’ amongst the old play- 
goers, who had been habitwés perhaps for the last forty years, and 
it was interesting to watch their faces for expressions of approval or 
disapproval, as the case might be; if the former, when a thing 
was well done they almost exploded with delight; if on the 
contrary, there would be a suppressed sigh and half-uttered ex- 
pression of reproach. 

Many of the old school had seen Mrs. Siddons, John Kemble, 
Edmund Kean, and Miss O’Neil, and were very ready, when 
asked by youngsters who wished to learn, to give their experiences 
of the great actors and actresses of the past. Of course there 
were amongst them laudatores temporis acti, but the old critics 
on the whole were very fair, and kept before their eyes the fact 
that the performers were working for their bread, and if they did 
their best, any errors in the opinion of their judges in the pit 
were lightly passed over, provided there was not any suspicion of 
carelessness. If an actor or actress was not word-perfect, or 
altered the text in any way, it was a grave offence to the pit ; and 
such things have been seen asan unsteadiness of gait or huskiness 
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of voice which told their own tale, but this was very seldom. 
I remember one very painful scene, when a singer came on to 
sing a time-honoured ballad which was anxiously waited for, and, 
staring vacantly at the house, he fairly winked, and then lurched 
against the scenery. The same thing had happened once before 
to the same actor, so it was not the first offence. There was a 
howl of execration, and cries of ‘Put him to bed!’ ‘Put him 
under the pump!’ No apology would be accepted. 

The supper after the play was a great institution. Young 
men went pretty much to one of the singing places so graphically 
described by Thackeray under the names of the ‘ Cave of Har- 
mony,’ or ‘ The Back Kitchen ;’ but the Café de l'Europe, in the 
Haymarket, or the Albion, opposite to Drury Lane Theatre, were 
much frequented by the regular play-goers, as many actors came 
to one or the other after the performance ; and though they kept 
pretty much to themselves, people liked to see them off the 
stage. 

It was at such places as these that we met some of our old 
friends whom we sat near in the pit, and they would not be 
unwilling to continue their talk about the past days, and the cele- 
brities in the days of their youth. 

The prominent actors and actresses whom I saw when I was 
a boy and a young man, and whose names come to my mind, 
were Macready, Phelps, Charles Kemble, the Keans (Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles), Vandenhoff, Miss Vandenhoff, Madame Vestris, 
Mrs. Nisbet, Charles Mathews, Mrs. Warner, Miss Helen Faucit 
(Lady Martin), James Anderson, Miss Priscilla Horton (Mrs. 
German Reed), Mrs. Glover, W. Farren (the most finished Eng- 
lish gentleman as regarded perfect ease and lofty courtesy 
on the stage), James Wallack, the Keeleys, Buckstone, Bartley, 
Elton, Harley, Compton (an admirable Touchstone), Anderson, 
Terry, Walter Lacy, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Matthews, Leigh Mnrray 
and Mrs. Leigh Murray, Ryder (who has just died in harness 
after fifty years’ service), Mr. and Mrs. Yates, Benjamin Webster, 
QO. Smith, Wright, Paul Bedford, Oxberry, Madame Céleste, Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam, Miss Woolgar (Mrs. Alfred Mellon), not forgetting 
T. P. Cooke, R.N., the prince of stage sailors, and ‘little Clark’ 
as he was always called at the Haymarket, which is believed to have 
been his only stage. 

One old public favourite deserves a special notice, for his life 
was very eventful, and a fair specimen of what used to be ‘ general 
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utility.’ Those of the present generation saw him at the end of 
his performance when he was almost worn out, not exactly playing 
‘the buffoon,’ but when (as he said himself) he had become ‘ very 
dicky on his pins,’ because the old habitués of the Adelphi ‘ would 
have Paul on’ tolook at him. I allude, of course, to Paul Bedford. 
Probably no man ever played so many parts. He was well educated 
and came from Bath, where he was articled to an auctioneer’s 
firm of great eminence; but being stage-struck from witnessing 
Richardson’s show, he first plunged into private theatricals, and 
when very young, after making his début at Swansea, was engaged 
at the Bath Theatre, which ranked in the early part of this century 
next to London. 

Paul Bedford, when almost a youth, played Norfolk in ‘ Richard 
III.,’ when Edmund Kean was starring in the West, and was 
taken up by and became a fast friend for life of the great tragedian. 
He had a rich aud well-cultivated voice, and sang much at con- 
certs, amongst others with Malibran, Catalani, and old Braham ; 
took good parts in English operas under good managers; sang at 
churches, chapels, Vauxhall, and public dinners, and was equally 
at home in ‘ L’ Elisir d’Amore’ and ‘The Crown Diamonds’; in 
‘ Jolly Nose’ in ‘ Jack Sheppard’ and in the ‘ Gloria in Excelsis’ 
in a Roman Catholic chapel; he played in melodrama, ‘ screaming 
farces,’ and burlesques, and was the king of men at a Greenwich 
or Richmond dinner. He was recognised by every one in London, 
from a royal duke to a crossing-sweeper, and in his time had been 
well known to Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, Daniel O’Connell 
(by the last two of whom he had been specially noticed), and to 
Louis Napoleon, afterwards Emperor of the French, Count 
d’Orsay and Lady Blessington’s circle at Kensington Gore, and 
also to the dandies in London, old and young, lords and com- 
mons, military and civilian. He was genial, eccentric, good- 


natured, and never out’ of temper. Bedford and Wright, 


who was a foil to him—in fact, to use a vulgarism, they 
were ‘chopping-blocks to each other ’—were inseparables on the 
Adelphi stage; and Miss Woolgar, so to say, grew up on that 
stage under them, and was a kind of adopted daughter to both. 
The three acted so much together that their daily work became 
almost a relationship ; the two actors were old stagers, and Miss 
Woolgar was a young girl beginning life. Wright was allowed 
the greatest liberties in ‘gagging,’ and such a thing has been 
witnessed as a personal appeal by Wright to the audience against 
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the rough conduct of Mr. Bedford to him in the farce, the ten- 
dering and acceptance of Mr. Bedford’s apology, the applause of the 
audience at two such good fellows having shaken hands; numbers 
of the audience who came from the country thinking that the 
scene was real. 

Paul Bedford was a fair specimen of a ‘ general utility’ man ; 
one who did a great many things which others could not, who 
amused at least three generations, and who laboured according 
to his lights in a kindly and humorous manner; though never 
within the meaning of the word ‘ an actor.’ 

In this article I am not alluding to the operatic and musical 
world, but to those who belong to what we called ‘ the play’ in days 
gone by. The transpontine theatres were mostly given up to the 
nautical drama at the Surrey, ‘ cut-and-thrust and murder’ at the 
Victoria (where the nobility and gentry of the Borough Road sat 
with their coats off in the boxes sometimes, and publicly eat 
‘ whelks’ with a pin, and whistled cheerfully to any friend they 
might recognise) ; and to horsemanship at Astley’s. 

Acting must in those days have been terribly hard work, for 
the performance went on from half-past six or seven till midnight, 
and there was a half-price at nine o’clock—now very wisely 
abolished—and those who came at half-price wanted a long spell 
for their money. I have seen Charles Mathews and Madame 
Vestris play through a whole evening at the Olympic (including 
the fairy extravaganza); and the Keeleys would do the same at 
the Lyceum. Acting was not mixed up much with tableaux, and 
processions, and dancing, as is the custom at some theatres of 
to-day, and the staff must have been sorely taxed to fill up the 
evening. 

Charles Mathews, Keeley, Buck;{ one, Paul Bedford, and Wright 
were in their everyday characters precisely the same off the stage 
as on; there was something irresistibly comic in everything each 
of them said or did. The first named was possibly the most accom- 
plished man in the profession, for he was a splendid linguist, and 
could play, draw, fence, dance, sing, and mimic anything or any- 
body ; yet, curiously enough, he regretted throughout his life that 
he did not follow his profession as an architect. 

In Maeready’s Reminiscences it is stated that the great trage- 
dian did not follow his calling for love of it; and Mrs. Butler 
(née Fanny Kemble), in her Reminiscences says that she hated 
acting Shakspeare’s characters, as she thought the plays were 
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intended for private study and reading, and ought never to have 
-been put on the stage at all. 
The Mrs. Glover of the past is represented by the Mrs. Stir- 


ling of the present, who is now filling such parts as the Nurse in - 


‘Romeo and Juliet,’ Mrs. Malaprop, &c., which characters can only 
be represented by some lady who has passed a lifetime on the 
boards; and it is a great pleasure to have seen them both and to 
write them down in one’s mind as wquales. Accomplished ladies 
of this class hand down the traditions of the stage. It is always 
pleasant, when one meets any of the few remaining old favourites 
in the street, to take one’s hat off in grateful respect for the 
amusement and instruction which we have received from them in 
our and their younger days. 

Now let us look into old Drury Lane in the Macready days. 
Macready was notoriously one of the most violent tempered men 
in England, and in his Life it is recorded that he prayed earnestly 
to be delivered from his violent fits of passion. Macready was a 
scholar and a gentleman, and most conscientious in his endeavours 
to make the stage what it ought to be, a school of dramatic art to 
his audience. Naturally he had a very fine voice, susceptible of 
great modulation, especially in the representation of pathos. But, 
from an over-anxiety to make everything that he said reach every 
one of his audience, he had fallen into a painful habit of breaking 
up his sentences, which not only marred the rhythm of the verse 
he had to speak but gave a ‘jerky’ unevenness to his elocution 
that became at times irritating. Another drawback that he 
created for himself was this: he made the most horrible faces 
when his passions were roused, insomuch that I was once nearly 
put out of the theatre for bursting out laughing in ‘ King Lear,’ 
when the mad king shrieked out, ‘ Look ! look! a mouse,’ and he 
made such a tremendous face and rolled his eyes in such a 
supernatural manner at so small an animal, in his imagina- 
tion, that if it had been at the end of the world, I could not have 
kept my countenance. Nevertheless, on looking back I feel fully 
convinced that a Shakspearian performance at Macready’s theatre 
gave one a great zest for reading and trying to understand 
Shakspeare. 

There was great public sympathy with Macready in his 
management, because he made the hazardous experiment of trying 
to make the house pay its own expenses without the ‘Saloon,’ 
which used to be let at avery high price for the purpose of making 
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it a lounge for the least desirable company, and of selling the 
worst possible wine at the highest possible prices. 

‘Macbeth ’ was a great draw at Drury Lane, and Mrs. Warner 
often played Lady Macbeth. It was a favourite piece, as the music 
by Locke, and the witches and the general weirdness of the scenes, 
always have had a fascination for the British public. In the first 
‘Macbeth’ I saw, Macready was Macbeth, Phelps was Macduff, 
Anderson Banquo, Elton was Rosse, and Mrs. Warner Lady Macbeth. 

‘As You Like It’ was also popular, and perhaps the best 
adapted of all the plays for putting on the stage, and Macready’s 
Jaques was a very fine study: the character fitted him exactly, and 
the music also was attractive. In the first performance of ‘ As You 
Like It’ under Macready which I saw, Mrs. Nisbet was Rosa- 
lind: in the last ‘As You Like It’ I saw under Macready—and 
that was by Royal command—Anderson was Orlando, Helen Faucit 
was Rosalind, Keeley was Touchstone, and Mrs. Keeley was Awdry. 
I am not going to make out a list of performances from old play- 
bills, but I venture to remark here that it appears from memory 
and from record that there was in those days in London a sure 
supply of first-rate talent for tragedy and comedy; and well- 
known actors and actresses migrated from theatre to theatre as 
seasons ended and engagements closed, and whether there were 
special stars or not, at the first-class theatres the parts were well 
filled. 

Phelps was a great deal with Macready, and was of the same 
high stamp, a scholar and a gentleman. His Iago played to 
Macready’s Othello, with Helen Faucit as Desdemona, was a treat 
to see; and when Phelps took his benefit they reversed the parts, 
and Macready played Iago to Phelps’ Othello. Phelps made a 
bold experiment and opened Sadler’s Wells Theatre, which used 
to be a very second-rate suburban theatre, with Shakspeare. He 
‘lived down’ the opposition of the ‘roughs’ in the gallery, and 
fairly educated his audience to understand the beauties of the 
greatest of dramatists. His Master Ford in the ‘ Merry Wives 
of Windsor’ was a masterpiece; so, too, was his Bottom in 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ and he must be ranked amongst 
those who in a somewhat rough theatre promoted the interests of 
the drama most successfully. 

And now, if you please, I must ask for ‘ hats off’ to a lady— 
who was supposed to be a link between the days of the Siddons 
and the O’Neil school and her own day—whom I saw play ‘The 
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Lady Constance’ (as it was always called, though the text says 
‘Constance’ only) in ‘ King John.’ 

Of course we youngsters only knew of Mrs. Siddons and Miss 
O’Neil by tradition, but we sat side by side with those who had 
seen both of the celebrated tragédiennes, and they admitted Miss 
Faucit’s excellence—sometimes possibly with a little qualification, 
such as ‘Oh, yes, sir, that is very good, but the Siddons and 
the O’Neil each of them raised her right arm in that exit, which 
“took her off” better.’ I liked the Toryism of the old boys who 
stuck to the friends of their youth, whether they were right or 
wrong. 

Sydney Smith said that Mrs. Siddons, when he met her at 
dinner, ‘stabbed the potatoes, and called for a fork as she would 
for a dagger.’ Well, times alter ; counsel, who used to hold up 
both hands and appeal to heaven as Brougham did, would be 
nowhere now; while men who, under the guise of preaching used 
to filla church by bringing to bear a white cambric pocket handker- 
chief, a diamond ring, and gesticulation—a la Charles Honyman 
—accompanied by brimstone threats, would in these days empty a 
cathedral. 

Just so the rant and ‘the wait’ for the roar of the house, 
which was the custom in Mrs. Siddons’ days, as our forefathers 
informed us, was out of fashion when Helen Faucit held the 
stage at Drury Lane. 

I first saw that lady, then in or just out of her teens, as Con- 
stance in ‘King John.’ Macready was the King; Phelps was 
Hubert ; Anderson was Faulconbridge; and little Miss Murray, I 
think, was Arthur, and played the part in white kid gloves! 

Now King John was my favourite aversion in history; I always 
looked on him as a coward and a sneak, and I hated the horrible 
legend about Prince Arthur and the red-hot irons; the very story 
kept me awake of a night. So I went rather against the grain, 
but I wanted to see Helen Faucit. 

Of course numbers of good-natured friends told me that I was 
wasting my time and money to go and see ‘ Helen Faucit go mad 
in white satin.’ However, I went on my own account, not much 
liking the play, and I am bound to say that the first part fell 
rather flat. I had it on my mind that there would be ‘ alarums’ 
and soldiers and armies in saucepans without handles for head- 
pieces; and having lived near a garrison town all my life I always 
had a contempt for stage ‘ supers’ as substitutes for soldiers, 
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In the second act, directly Constance speaks for the first time— 


Oh, take his mother’s thanks, a widow’s thanks, 
Till your strong hand shall help to give him strength 
To make a more requital to your love— 


I felt in hearing Helen Faucit I was listening to something 
different to anything I had ever heard before. 

Helen Faucit’s personation of character was a gift. Indigna- 
tion, irony, scorn, tenderness, affection, and sorrow were depicted 
by her in the most natural manner, and she had the advantage of 
a grand presence, great flexibility, clearness, and mellowness of 
voice, somewhat of a low pitch, but very distinct, with a passionate 
expression ; anyone could see that she felt the part she played, 
whatever it was. 

Her burst of indignation at the opening of the third act in 
‘King John’— 

Gone to be married! Gone to swear a peace ! 
False blood to false blood joined ! &c. 


was very grand. Later on, when Arthur says, ‘I do beseech thee, 
madam, be content,’ and she replies— 

If thou that bidst me be content were grim, 

Ugly, and slanderous to thy mother’s womb, 

Full of unpleasing blots and sightless stains, 

Lame, foolish, crooked, swart, prodigious, 

Patched with foul moles, and eye-offending marks, 

I would not care; I then would be content, 

For then I should not love thee; no, nor thou 

Become thy great birth, nor deserve a crown ; 

But thou art fair—and at thy birth, dear boy, 

Nature and fortune joined to make thee great—&c. 
the wonderful tenderness and pathos and change of voice and 
manner at the words ‘ But thou art fair,’ &c., were very effective. 

In the same scene, when she refuses to go with Salisbury to 
the Kings of France and England, and Salisbury says— 
Pardon me, madam, 

I may not go without you to the kings, 
Helen Faucit, without any ranting, turned on Salisbury with 
withering scorn— 

Thou may’st, thou shalt, I will not go with thee, 

I will instruct my sorrows to be proud ; 

For grief is proud and makes his owner stout, &c. 
and I call to mind the stately way in which she seemed gradually 
to sink into the ground—never taking her eyes off Salisbury— 
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with a kind of long sweeping curtsey, and never dropping her voice 
until her body rested on the stage, and the mournful cadence of 


the words— 
Here I and sorrow sit ; 


Here is my throne, bid kings come bow to it. 
And I can hear also in imagination the taunting sarcasm to 


Austria— 
Thou wear a lion’s hide ! Doff it for shame, 


And hang a calf’s skin on thy recreant limbs; 
and then again the prayerful appeal to the Cardinal, 

And, Father Cardinal, I have heard thee say 

That we shall see and know our friends in heaven; 

If that be true I shall see my son again. 

The scene before the final exit of Constance, commencing 

with— 
Constance. He talks to me that never had a son. 
King Philip. You are as fond of grief as of your son. 
Constance. Grief fills the room upof my absent child— 
Lies in his bed—walks up and down with me— 
Puts on his pretty looks—repeats his words—&c., 
was very memorable; and when Helen Faucit tore off her head- 
dress, exclaiming— 
I will not keep this form upon my head 
When there is such disorder in my wit ! 
crazed with grief, she concluded with the agonizing cry— 
Oh Lord! my boy! my Arthur; my fair son ! 
My life, my joy, my food, my all the world, 
My widow-comfort, and my sorrow’s cure! (Lwit.) 
This made a grand exit, and I was glad that Helen Faucit’s 
part ended there, for the nerves may get overstrung, when the 
whole thing to the mind was a reality: it was not an actress that 
spoke, but a deeply wronged and cruelly treated mother—just as 
Shakspeare meant it. 

I saw Helen Faucit in very many of her characters, but her 
Lady Constance was my beau-ideal of a tragic actress, and I 
thought she could not equal it until I saw her in ‘The Lady of 
Lyons,’ some time afterwards. 

Now, it is high treason to say so, but the play itself does not 
display much amiability among the characters. Old Damas, the 
tough old soldier, is the only unselfish, honest-spoken character 
inthe piece. All the other people are scheming and lying and 
deceiving, worshipping money and rank, and planning revenge 
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and ill-nature. Pauline is a frivolous, empty-headed girl; and 
her rhapsody of fervid love, in answer to Claude Melnotte’s sug- 
gestion that if he had been the gardener’s son she would not 
love him, is worth nothing, because she believes that he is a 
prince all the time. 

There is not a scintilla of evidence that she cared for him any 
more than a London beauty in her first season would be believed 
by her mother, in her heart of hearts, if her daughter suddenly 
told her that a Duke had proposed to her and that she must die 
if she did not marry him. 

It is all a pretty picture, and a good stage story for effect ; but 
the first time that we really sympathise with her fate is when 
Pauline breaks out with the natural burst of indignation— 


This is thy palace ! where the perfumed light 
Steals through the mist of alabaster lamps, &c. 


That passage took the house by storm, and if Pauline had 
been Jezebel herself we would have fought for her—it was so 
grand and majestic in delivery, and she had been so brutally 
wronged. 

Then the lover preaches a sermon on love, and tells his story, 
and she ‘tones herself down’ to him off-hand. This kind of 
thing may be art qua the stage, but it is not nature. 

We are up and down like buckets in a well, and are relieved 
at last when Melnotte has done preaching and comes forward to 
take Pauline’s hand ; and then the actress takes the weight off 
our minds. Without any artificial stage effect, but shrinking 
from the man as any one would from a noisome reptile, Helen 
Faucit let word by word drop in a tone of settled despair and 


contempt— 
No—touch me not ! 
I know my fate; you are by law my tyrant. 
And I—oh Heaven !—a peasant’s wife. I'll work, 
Toil, drudge—do what you will—but touch me not ! 
Let my wrongs make me sacred. 


Nothing could surpass the acting of Helen Faucit throughout 
the fourth act, when she is persecuted and jeered at by Beau- 
séant, or the effectiveness of the scene when in Melnotte’s absence 
she crushes Beauséant, her persecutor, with her indignant reply— 

A husband’s roof, hcwever humble, in the eyes of God and man, is the temple 


of a wife’s honour, 


The situation was startling and the sentiment noble; but, 
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unfortunately for its reality, we must give Pauline credit, accord- 
ing to the text of the play, for using it out of disgust towards 
Beauséant, and not out of regard to her husband’s roof, as, a 
minute or two before, Pauline, in her soliloquy, says— 


If he were but a poor gentleman, or even a merchant—but a gardener’s son ! 
—and such ahome! Ah, no !—it is too dreadful. 


All Melnotte’s fine speeches and quasi-penitence come when 
the man is ‘cornered’ and disgraced, and is the object of 
general detestation; somehow there is little interest in his 
character. 

Throughout the last act, when Pauline is about to be sacrificed 
to Beauséant to save her father’s fortune, and Melnotte, as Colonel 
Morier, under a feigned name, is talking to her about the absent 
Melnotte (as she supposes), Helen Faucit’s acting was very fine ; 
and after two years and a half one has a right to suppose that she 
would prefer Melnotte to Beauséant, a man whom she hated and 
despised; when the dénowement came, and Morier turns out 
to be her own husband, her surprise and joy were so real and 
natural that one would imagine it to be like what anyone would 
be at coming back from the dead. The acting was a great 
triumph, without exaggeration. The drawback to the play is that 
Melnotte is rather a bore and preaches too much; as even at the 
end, when he has a great deal to repent of in reality for all the 
misery he has caused, he gives himself rather a good character 
than otherwise—like Zacchzus extolling himself ‘from the syca- 
more-tree—and walks off with the honours of war. There can be 
no doubt that Helen Faucit made the success of ‘The Lady of 
Lyons’ by her creation of a very difficult character; and the 
great compliment to such creation is that the ambition of every 
new star on the stage is to play Pauline to a London audience 
(who are very particular about the old traditions), and many have 
made the attempt with varied results, 

I am bound to say that I never saw a Claude Melnotte—that 
is, any one who could look and play the part of a love-sick peasant. 
I saw Macready when middle-aged, also Anderson, and G. V. 
Brooke; and not one of them came up to the ideal Claude 
Melnotte; it requires a young man and a very finished actor. 
Perhaps there may be Claude Melnottes now, and Paulines too, but 
I left off with Helen Faucit’s Pauline, and I like the green spot on 
my memory which has been left by her splendid acting to remain 
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there. There was no secret about the cause of Helen Faucit’s 
success. Her very soul was in her art, and she made her audience 
feel the reality of the scene she was representing just as Grisi did 
in Lucrezia Borgia. 

Madame Vestris possibly was a woman of the finest taste in 
her stage arrangements of her time, and one of the most charming 
actresses and singers. Nothing came amiss to her; she was quite 
at home in Shakspeare, light comedy, farce, as a ‘ Buy a broom’ 
girl, or Scotch fishwife, or a waiting-woman, and her singing was 
very charming. Her ‘little Olympic,’ as it was called, was what 
would now be styled ‘a bijou theatre.’ Economy was not her 
forte. Her entertainment at the Olympic consisted mostly of 
light, sparkling pieces, and a fairy story at Christmas. Her 
Covent Garden management was very unfortunate, and involved 
both her and Charles Mathews in heavy pecuniary difficulty. 

Mrs. Nisbet again was a universal popular favourite. She 
sparkled all over with brilliant wit and humour, and she liked to 
have a part where her laugh could be heard before coming on. It 
is doubtful whether her Mrs. Ford or Rosalind was her best 
Shakspeare character, but she was admirable in both, while 
her Lady Gay Spanker in ‘London Assurance,’ her Miss Hard- 
castle in ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ and her Constance in the 
‘Love Chase,’ were perfection. 

The Keeleys had a great time of it at the Lyceum, and brought 
out a number of Planché’s fairy stories at Christmas, and they 
always had a good company. ‘To Parents and Guardians’ was a 
piece which had a long run, and it was in that that Alfred Wigan 
made a great hit as a poor French usher in a school of which Mrs. 
Keeley as a boy, Bob Nettles, was champion. 

When the Shakspearian drama had nearly died out in London 
the Keans, some few years later on, took the Princess’s for the 
reproduction of the ‘ legitimate drama.’ They were supported by 
the first people in London society, and antiquaries and savants 
conspired to have the plays mounted secundum artem. 

‘Richard II.,’ with a very good reproduction of Old London, 
very much in the style lately exhibited at the Fisheries, was a 
great draw. Amongst other plays, some of the old stock pieces 
of the Kemble and Siddons days, such as ‘The Gamester’ and 
‘The Stranger,” appeared again, but it was clear that the British 
public was not much enamoured of either, as these plays belonged 
to the days when Dr. Watts’ hymns formed the only ‘ pathway of 
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safety ’ to young sinners, and vice and virtue had to be painted in 
very strong colours. 

There was a mannerism about Charles Kean which many 
people could not tolerate at any price, and of course there was a 
‘Kean’ and ‘ Anti-Kean’ party; but impartial people should take 
a broad view of things when judging a manager, and should con- 
sider whether he is doing all he can within his means to promote 
the pure drama. Money, of course, is the main object in opening 
a theatre, but it must never be forgotten that in the theatrical 
profession there was, and is, a great deal of honest pride, and, in 
promoting their own interests, managers were, and are, delighted 
to find their audiences and public opinion with them. 

It would be ungrateful to omit all notice of the ‘old Adelphi’ 
—the home of melodrama and screaming farce; and where, when 
a boy, I saw Rice— 


Turn about, wheel about, and do just so; 
Every time I turn about I jump Jim Crow—'’ 


in a kind of patter song and dance, which introduced all imagin- 
able eccentricities, and which were the forerunners of minstrel 
melody and of great fun and laughter, aye! and of tears, too, for 
‘Lucy Neal’ and ‘Mary Blane,’ before the abolition of slavery, 
caused many a moist eye. 

The world has changed immensely during the last forty or fifty 
years. We travel by express; talk—and for our sins quarrel too 
—with all the world by telegraph ; we are living two days to our 
forefathers’ one now; we cannot stand the solid beef and pudding, 
and beer and sherry, and strong port after dinner, and five act 
plays, and a pantomime to follow, with oysters and porter, and 
cold beef and salad and bottled stout, and punch and tobacco on 
the top of the lot, as our forefathers did, and as we used to do, 
once in a way. No—our manners and customs have changed ; 
we like a light dinner and light wines, a good entertainment to 
amuse us, and not too much of it. 

Our old-fashioned clown and pantaloon, and the conventional 
sausages, and goose, and red-hot poker are giving way to ‘semi- 
political,’ ‘semi-society’ pieces, called the ‘sacred lamp of Bur- 
lesque,’ supported by singing, dancing, grand spectacles, and 
grotesque fun and humour at very high prices. Stalls have usurped 
the places of private boxes, and the world goes its own way, and 
pays what it pleases for what it has, and no one has a right to 
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complain if the public get what they want ; and if the stage gives 
a living to more people so much the better. 

It is childish to compare the past with the present, but the 
pleasures of memory are very grateful and very harmless. No 
doubt the Mrs. Siddons and John Kemble school would be quite 
out of place now, as it would have been in the days of which 
I write; but we have reason to believe that could Edmund Kean 
come back as he was when he made his début as Shylock, he would 
have delighted and surprised us still. Belonging myself to a 
school who sit mostly at home, I do not often see modern perform- 
ances of any kind; but when I do I make a note of them, and I 
vote cordially with those who maintain that dramatic art belongs 
to this age as much as to any other, according to the peculiar style 
and fashion of the present time. 

I am as ready to take up the cudgels for the creators of 
such characters as ‘Lord Dundreary,’ or ‘The Butterman,’ or 
‘Galatea,’ or ‘Polly Eccles,’ or ‘Sam Gerridge,’ as I am for 
actors and actresses and the plays of days gone by. 

The stage is to the public a table d’héte which people may 
dine at or not; the banquet is spread nightly, and those who wish 
to sit down may do so, and those who do not so wish may pass it by. 





FIREWORKS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


In the year—upon my word, I forget the precise date—and when 
I consider, the date is unimportant. The facts I am about to 
relate are historical, but are not of historical importance. I was 
at Ghent with my wife, staying at the Hotel du Panier d’Or. We 
had difficulty in obtaining rooms, because at that very time the 
London Volunteers had been invited over, and were being féted 
by the town. This will fix the date for any one curious to know 
it. The town swarmed with English Volunteers in their various 
uniforms, and in various stages of tipsiness. The Ghent folk 
were very hospitable, they fed them, liquored them with horrible 
bierre de Diest, more horrible Faro, and, most horrible of all, 
black Louvaine ale. In the evening, to their honour, the town 
provided a firework exhibition. 

At table d’héte that day I sat beside an American lady on my 
left, and my dear little wife on my right. I say ‘little’ not 
merely as an expression of tenderness, in case this should meet 
her eye, but because she is small of stature. Being small of 
stature, her head is, naturally, small also; and the head being 
small, also naturally, the brain is not, cannot be, other than small. 
I would not for the world say anything disrespectful of my wife, 
but I cannot see that there is anything disrespectful in the state- 
ment of a truth, and in giving a logical, intelligible reason for its 
being truth. Besides, picture to yourself a little woman with a 
big mind, you picture to yourself a monster, a thing to be hung 
in spirits of wine in a bottle in an anatomical museum, not a 
thing to meet in the streets, associate with in daily life, take to 
your bosom. 

A little mind has its disadvantages, it looks about it in a little 
way, has a narrow horizon, has little whims, little spites, little 
taste. : ; 

I am writing my story now in the hope that my wife’s little 
mind may yield to the pressure of public opinion, and accept my 
statement of a fact, which she absolutely refuses to believe from 
my lips, and which has troubled our married life ever since that 
visit to Ghent. Little minds are prone to accept the general, 
vulgar view of things, and I hope by these pages to form a popular 
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opinion which will so enclose her, and impress her, that she will 
yield her own distorted conviction, and so peace may be estab- 
lished between us. : 

I have headed my paper, ‘ Fireworks at Home and Abroad,’ 
but to be accurate I should have inverted the order, and written 
‘ Abroad and at Home,’ but this does not sound so well. Repeat 
to yourself rapidly three or four times ‘ at home and abroad,’ and 
then say ‘abroad and at home,’ and you will perceive there is a 
flow, a music, a rhythm, in the latter, which fails wholly in the 
first. For euphony I have headed my paper as it stands, but let 
these few words of explanation suffice to make you understand 
that the logical, chronological, historical sequence is ‘ abroad and 
at home.’ 

All this while I have neglected the little American lady on my 
left. She in no way deserved this neglect. She was a lively, 
agreeable, pretty young person, with sallow complexion, bright 
hazel eyes, dark hair, and the most charming mouth and nose I 
ever saw. 

Add to this, perfect self-possession, a ready wit, shrewd obser- 
vation, and a copious flow of agreeable conversation, and you may 
suppose that I had a pleasant table @héte dinner. The dinner 
would have been absolutely delightful, but that my dear wife on 
the right of me has an unhappy habit of becoming jealous and 
getting out of temper whenever I talk to another lady. 

I did my best to draw my wife into the conversation. I 
appealed to her now and then, asked her questions, repeated to 
her remarks of my left-hand neighbour that struck me as being 
specially clever, but to no purpose ; my wife answered with curt- 
ness, and received the remarks retailed with indifference. 

When dinner was over my wife rose, and, without a bow to the 
American lady, left the room. I remained behind to smoke a 
cigar. When I had done my cigar, I went upstairs to ask my 
dear partner on life’s journey to come with me a stroll to see 
the sights, Van Eyck’s ‘Adam and Eve,’ the Town Hall, and 
so on. ; 

I found her sitting at the window, looking out across the 
square with vacancy in her eye, her chin resting on the palm of 
her hand, and her elbow on the window-ledge. She replied to 
my invitation that she had seen sights (emphasising sights) 
enough for that day, and that if I wanted to go out, I could no 
doubt find more agreeable companions than herself to go with me. 
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I was not at all put out; I made her a pretty speech to the 
effect that of all companions only one was perfectly agreeable to 
me, and that was herself. Then she turned round at me sternly, 
and said, ‘ Hollow, hollow, hollow.’ She meant that my words 
were void of reality. So they were, I admit, because she could 
and did at times make herself so disagreeable that I had rather 
be anywhere (except in one of the Ghent canals, which are dis- 
gusting) than with her. When, however, she tries to be pleasant, 
I would rather walk with her than with—Mr. Gladstone, or Lord 
Randolph Churchill, or both together, one on each arm. 

So I went out by myself, and looked at Van Eyck’s ‘ Adam 
and Eve.’ I cannot say that the great master impressed me 
much, nor did his subject inspire me with lively thoughts. I 
- considered that his Adam had a cowed look, and in Eve’s eye was 
a twinkle of despotic power. I thought how much better it would 
have been for all of us if Adam had taken the bull by the horns—I 
mean, Eve by the scruff of the neck, kicked her out of the garden, 
and pitched the apple after her, taking care to hit her in the 
small of the back to accelerate her movements. Then he could 
have smoked all day in the sun, and taken off his collar, when hot, 
and put his feet on the mantlepiece, and put his hands in his 
pockets, and done a thousand things which a married man can’t 
do, he is so screwed up by his wife. 

When I came home, I persuaded my dear partner to descend 
and have some tea. A woman never declines the offer of a cup 
of tea; so we went to the coffee-room, and I ordered that favourite 
beverage. Presently the waiter appeared with cups of thick white 
crockery and two white pots, one containing hot milk, the other 
tea. 

My wife made a remonstrance at the hot milk, and cried out 
with disgust and dismay at the liquid poured out as tea. The 
smell it emitted was that of a druggist’s shop. We examined the 
pot, and fished out the leaves that were soaking in it; they were 
the flowers of the lime-tree, and not tea-leaves. 

My wife retired to her room in no very amiable mood, and 
seated herself at the window again. I took my place at the other 
window. The evening had closed in, but the square offered a 
moving picture to our eyes of Belgians in and out of uniform, 
women in black cloaks and white caps, and English Volunteers. 

It was dull work, sitting at the window, in spite of the anima- 
tion of the scene, for my wife’s mood oppressed me, Eyery 
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remark I addressed to her fell flat. She maintained her position, 
chin in hand, but apparently took no interest in what passed 
before her eyes. I got up and walked round the room, lit a 
candle and studied the pictures, then took up a Tauchnitz edition 
of a recent novel, and tried to read, but gave it up after four 
pages, and went back to the window. I sat there another space, 
perhaps for ten minutes, and then, unable to endure the mono- 
tony, I rose and said, ‘ Emily, darling pet, I think I will go out 
and see the fireworks. Give me a kiss before I go.’ 

‘You must deserve a kiss, and till you do—lI reserve them,’ 
she said. ‘Even now, I know why you spring up with such im- 
patience to go after the fireworks.’ 

‘Exactly, my golden honey! I am eager after the fireworks.’ 

‘ Golden fiddlesticks!’ said she contemptuously. ‘The young 
American hussy has just stepped out of the hotel door.’ 

‘Indeed! I did not observe her. I won’t go if you don’t 
like.’ 

‘You did not ask me to go with you. You didn’t think it 
possible that J, your wife, might like to see fireworks as well as 
yourself,’ 

‘My precious! My Bird of Paradise!’ I exclaimed enthusi- 
astically, ‘ will you come with me? I shall be only too happy to 
take you to the fireworks.’ 

‘I will put on my bonnet,’ she said coldly. ‘You see I am 
obliged to force myself upon you. I should see nothing unless I 
insisted upon being taken out. You are greedy to see every- 
thing yourself, Adams and Eves, town halls, churches, fireworks— 
but I am begrudged everything. I do not suppose we shall have 
to pay to see the fireworks, so I cannot see why you should wish 
to cut me out of the pleasure, unless, indeed, you want to take 
the American lady. Nice story that! you a married man, a 
respectable man of middle age, a solicitor in good practice, caper- 
ing about in the dark, in a foreign town, with a ballet-dancer from 
a New York theatre on your arm.’ 

‘Emily! How can you? She isa Penn of Fourth Avenue, 
New York, one of the best families in the States, descended from 
the founder of Pennsylvania. Besides, they are Quakers—or,’ I 
hesitated, ‘ were.’ 

‘And pray how did you find out her name? Did you ask her 
name and address, so as to begin a correspondence ?’ 

* Not at all; I saw it in the visitors’ book.’ 
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‘You were so eager to know who she was, that you had no 
rest till you had poked through the visitors’ book and found it.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, Peerless Pearl! The visitors’ book was 
brought by the gargon for me to enter our names, and her name 
was the last inscribed ; I added mine.’ 

‘Your memory is uncommonly good when you want to re- 
member something. Other things you forget fast enough. Only 
last month I asked you to remember the name of the milliner 
recommended by Mrs. Bucannan, and you forgot it.’ 

‘If you are ready, Costliest Treasure! we will go out.’ 

‘You want to cut short a conversation which is becoming 
unpleasant to you.’ Then after a pause, ‘I have touched a raw.’ 

‘My Dearest Delight! when you flick at me on all sides and 
at all times, there is a tendency in me to become raw all over.’ 

We went out. 

‘Take my arm, sweetest Emily,’ I said. 

‘No, I won’t,’ she answered curtly. 

‘Then keep close by me, Golden Heart!’ I said, ‘lest we be 
separated in the crowd.’ 

‘ Separated!’ she echoed, ‘ you are going the right way to get 
separated from me.’ 

‘I am going to the Grand Canal,’ I answered, purposely mis- 
understanding her. ‘The performance is to take place on the 
canal; the fireworks will be discharged from barges that will be 
punted along.’ 

We made our way to the quay opposite the church of St. 
Michel, the apse of which rose out of the water. Beside the 
church was a lofty building with stepped gables, and many rows 
of windows; I presume it was an orphanage, as the windows were 
crowded with children’s heads. The quay was lined by a dense 
throng. The night was dark, there was no moon, clouds overcast 
the sky and cut off the twinkling light of the stars. Below were 
no gas-lights, at least where we were. But then—so much the 
better for seeing the fireworks. 

‘For goodness sake, Emily,’ said I, ‘keep close to me, and 
whatever you do, don’t allow yourself to be forced by the crowd 
over the edge into the canal.’ 

‘I do not suppose you would be sorry if I did go over. It 
would leave you free—then.’ 

‘I should go distracted.’ 

‘You would not even jump in to save me.’ 
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‘Emily! I love you so passionately, that to save you I would; 
but I would jump into a Ghent canal for no one in the world 
else—not even the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Do keep close 
to me.’ 

The crowd was densely packed; it swayed to and fro. Now 
and then a desperate man who could see nothing forced his way 
to the front with an oath, or a woman elbowed herself a path, 
working her elbows like the fins of a fish. At one time there 
was a hubbub and cry for the police, as three British Volunteers, 
linked together like the Graces—I mean as to their linking, not 
their personal appearance—drove a way for themselves by solid 
impetus over the toes and into the backs of a party of women, 
and overset a bench on which some ladies were standing, and all 
but precipitated some children into the canal. The crowd was 
like india-rubber, it contracted and then expanded again; but 
there is a limit beyond which contraction is impossible, and when 
an attempt such as that of the three Volunteers is made to force 
themselves into a vantage-point in a throng compacted and con- 
densed as close as it can go, it results in some of the feeblest and 
smallest falling under foot, or being thrust over the edge. In 
that squeeze I was so crushed that I felt the brass buttons at the 
back of an officer in uniform in front of me grate against my 
spinal column—fortunately but for a moment, and then I became 
again aware that I had a stomach between my vertebre and the 
buttons in front of me, with the arms of Belgium on them. 

Alarmed lest my little wife should have sunk and been 
trampled on, I turned my head and said, looking down into a 
dark, stuffy mass of well-wedged-together human body and cloth, 
‘Is that you?’ 

From out of this dense mass of cloth and humanity issued a 
feeble response, ‘ Yes.’ 

‘Mind you keep close to me,’ I said. 

‘Yes,’ was the reply. 

‘Hold me,’ I said again; ‘I cannot give you my arm, I am 
too closely plugged into this living mass; but cling to my coat 
lappet.’ 

‘ Yes,’ she answered. 

I sighed. ‘Curt still,’ I said to myself. ‘When will she 
become diffusive again ?’ 

Unfortunately my wife knows how to deal with me. If she 
keeps up this short cold manner for a day, or a day and a half, 
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I become as pliable as greased leather. Unfortunately, however, 
she does not perceive when I am pliable, and persists when the 
need for persistence is past. 

All at once the crowd thrilled with excitement, and buzzed 
with expectation; round a bend in the canal came a glow of 
light. All those about me stood on tiptoe. Now, had some only 
stood on tiptoe, they would have seen over the heads of the 
others, but when all went up in a mass three inches, the result 
was that none saw better than before, and tired their toes greatly. 
I am not a tall man, but, fortunately, before me were some 
Belgian soldiers, and these are always very little men, conse- 
quently I was able to see a raft descend on which was seated a 
noble female figure, crowned with walls, dressed in the colours of 
the city arms, seated on a throne from which issued crystal 
streams of illuminated glass. Around this figure stood halbardiers 
in medieval costume, and pages who held Bengal lights. The 
figure represented the City of Ghent, and the crystal streams— 
the dirty stinking canals, highly idealised. In her hand she held 
a shining laurel wreath, and before her bent a British Volunteer 
with his hand to his heart, in the uniform of the City of London 
corps. A band seated in front of the barge or raft played ‘ Rule 
Britannia, Britannia rules the waves,’ but I could not make out 
whether this was meant as a delicate compliment to the British, 
or whether the Belgians have adopted our tune and wedded it to 
words significative of the regency of Ghent over the canals, as 
they have adopted Waterloo as a grand Belgian victory. 

The church of St. Michel, and the great convent or orphanage 
opposite, were illumined by the Bengal fires, and the people 
cheered with delight. The sight was pretty, and when the barge 
had slowly slidden out of sight, I turned to my dear companion, 
and throwing my voice down into the indistinguishable mass at 
my side, I said, ‘ That was really very pretty, was it not ?’ 

‘T can see nothing,’ was the plaintive reply. 

Then an idea struck me, an idea more brilliant than the 
brightest of those Bengal fires. I would take my darling Emily 
upon my shoulder, and hold her so that she should see everything 
over the heads of the people. 

‘ Look here, little woman,’ said I, ‘can you manage, if I stoop, 
to work your way up on myarm? Then I daresay you can manage 
to plant yourself on my shoulder. Put your arm round my neck, 
‘and you will see better than any one else.’ 
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‘ Thank you—delighted !’ 

Hah! The first token of relaxation. Emily was about to 
become amiable again. My move promised rich success. 

I bent down, and with alacrity she was up and perched com- 
fortably on me with her hand grasping the collar of my great coat. 

What a storm I raised among those behind! Such remon- 
strances, objurgations, threats; but as they were all in Flemish 
I did not understand them, and for the sake of a reconciliation 
with Emily, I would have braved them had they been in German. 

One wretched Belgian managed to get his umbrella in position 
to dig the handle into my back, in revenge for my blocking his 
view with Emily. I bore the pains cheerfully for her. Then he 
kicked at my heels. I did not, I could not remonstrate. I could 
not because I was bent so low under my precious burden that 
my yoice was muffled, and my head was held so tight that I could 
not turn it. 

Presently I heard an explosion of rockets, and saw a blaze of 
light penetrate even to me, now bowed into the mass of hot, 
steaming, very black humanity. I tried to look up and see Emily’s 
face, but found it quite impossible. 

How heavy she was! I had no idea that dear little wife of 
mine weighed so much. I had put my arm round her feet to 
keep her firm ; and, indeed, she sat most comfortably, securely, 
and composedly on my shoulder, without consciousness of the 
greatness of my sufferings below. 

Chief among, these sufferings was the absence of fresh air. 
Little whiffs came to me from the canal, from among the feet 
of the crowd, but that, of course, was not fresh by any means. 
Then the Belgians, judging from my experiences that night, are 
not a clean people. I was inhaling at every inspiration an 
atmosphere that reminded me of a rabbit hutch that has been 
neglected for a week. 

My back began to ache, and the pain in it resembled at last 
acute lumbago. I am not accustomed to bear heavy burdens, 
and my spine almost gave way and took a curvilinear shape. 
Then the muscles of my shoulders suffered as when one wears 
a knapsack for the first time. Now, a knapsack is painful for the 
first day ; judge the torture of a solid woman on the shoulder! 

Oh, how hot I became! The perspiration streamed off me; 
pain, want of air, the vitiated atmosphere that entered my lungs, 
combined to dissolve me. The water dripped from my face. 
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I could not put up my right hand to wipe it away, so I wiped it 
against the uniform of the Belgian officer before me. 

I thought the procession of rafts and fireworks would never 
come to an end. I saw nothing but light above me, and little 
speckles around me where it could penetrate among the inter- 
stices of the human beings on the quay. It was like moonlight 
in a dense forest. : 

My knees shivered, a convulsive shaking took possession of 
the muscles. I could not prevent it. I sighed, I groaned. A 
sick faint sensation came over me. I felt that if this continued 
five minutes longer I should give way. 

Then I heard a shout of applause, and saw a red glare. 

The little woman aloft patted my shoulder impatiently and 
said, ‘You must see this!’ With a frantic superhuman effort 
I reared myself up, straightened my vertebral column, and raised 
my head. = 

Vesuvius was passing on a barge. -A mountain with little 
gnomes in red and black around, and old Vulcan hammering on 
his forge within; visible through an opening in the side. When 
he smote with his hammer, a discharge of crackers and fire balls 
issued from the crater, and then with a roar he plied his bellows, 
and red fires leaped up and illumined the grand, quaint old houses 
on the canal side. 

At that moment, however, and by that light, I saw the face 
of her I carried aloft.. I had the little American lady on my 
shoulder, and separated from me by a great butcher was my 
Emily, her eyes on me, and I felt that an explosion worse than 
that of Vesuvius awaited me at home. 

I remember nothing more. Whether I dropped the American 
girl into the canal or into the crowd, I do not know. 

Since that night, I never go abroad to see fireworks. If I go 
abroad it is to escape them—the fireworks at home. 
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THE AUTOMATON CHESS-PLAYER. 


SEVERAL years ago an automaton chess-player was exhibited at the 
Crystal Palace for some time. But the Turk was not a player de 
la premiére force, for the writer, although not boasting any par- 
ticular proficiency in the game, won with ease the only partie he 
contested with him. The mechanism, too, of the android was 
decidedly inferior to the one invented by Von Kempelen about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. In fact, in the case of the auto- 
maton at Sydenham, it was tolerably obvious in what part of the 
figure the chess-player was concealed who conducted the games. 

The original automaton, on the other hand, was not only 
seldom beaten, but so remarkable was the ingenuity displayed in 
its construction that notwithstanding many attempts from time to 
time were made to find out the principle of its mechanism, not one 
of the explanations offered of the puzzle proved to be the correct 
one. Indeed, the secret was so well kept that it was not until the 
automaton had been in existence for upwards of half a century that 
a solution of the problem was given to the public. In 1834, how- 
ever, one Mouret, a skilful chess-player who some years previously 
had been in the employment of the proprietor of the exhibition, 
sold the ‘secret of his prison house.’ On information furnished 
by him was based an article entitled ‘Automate Joueur d’Echecs’ 
in the Magazin Pittoresque for 1834. In that contribution a full 
description of the mechanism of the android was given. 

It does not come within the scope of this paper to reproduce 
that statement in extenso here, the object of the writer being, 
primarily, to furnish a brief account of the career of the automaton 
and to give some anecdotes connected with its adventures in 
various countries. But before doing this, it will not be altogether 
superfluous to furnish some particulars with respect to the inventor 
of the android, and to describe briefly the ingenious and successful 
attempts made by him to prevent any discovery of the place of 
concealment of the person who directed the moves of the Turk. 

Wolfung, Baron von Kempelen, the inventor of the automaton, 
was born in Hungary about the year 1723. He was an Aulic 
Councillor of the Royal Chamber of the Hungarian States; a man 
of extraordinary mechanical ability, a good naturalist, and an 
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excellent artist. In 1769, when at Vienna on official business, 
he, during his intervals of leisure, constructed the mechanical 
chess-player which was destined to render him famous. 

The automaton consisted of a chest or box, upon which was 
seated the figure of a Turk. The chest was three feet and a-half 
long, two feet broad, and two and a-half feet high, placed on 
casters, which enabled the exhibitor to move it occasionally from 
one part of an apartment to another. The object of this arrange- 
ment was to show to the spectators that no trap-door communicated 
with thechest. The left arm of the Turk was hollow, and through 
it a wire ran which communicated with the interior of the chest, 
where, by means of a lever, the operator concealed within it was 
enabled to give every desired motion to the arm, hand, and fingers 
of the figure. 

The chest was divided into two compartments above and a 
drawer beneath. In the smaller of the two compartments, occupy- 
ing about the third of the longitudinal dimensions of the chest, 
were placed a number of pieces of brass, made very thin, and 
designed only for the purpose of misleading the spectators, for 
they were no part of the machinery by which the moves of the 
game were effected. In the other compartment were also similar 
pieces of brass, representing quadrants and other philosophical 
instruments, intended, as in the previous instance, to give the 
impression that they conduced to the working of the automaton. 
The two compartments communicated with each other by means of 
a sliding panel, but so carefully was it contrived that the partition 
had the appearance of being immovable. The drawer, which 
when drawn out seemed to be the entire horizontal dimensions of 
the chest, was deceptive, as it was so constructed that it could not 
be pressed back more than a foot and a half, whilst by a species 
of telescopic arrangement of the sides of the drawer, it had, when 
pulled out, the appearance of being quite two feet six inches in 
depth. Behind this movable back of the drawer there was con- 
sequently an unoccupied space left which extended the whole 
length of the chest, and was more than a foot in breadth. 

At the commencement of the exhibition, on every occasion, 
the operator of the automaton sat behind the mock machinery of 
the smaller of the two upper compartments of the chest, his legs 
occupying the hidden portion of the drawer. Then the front doors 
of both apartments were opened at the same time ; alighted candle 
was placed in the larger one, so that it could be distinctly seen 
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that the space not occupied by the quadrants and other instru- 
ments was vacant. Another candle was placed, not in, but in 
front of, the other apartment, which was apparently completely 
filled with machinery. Next, after closing the doors the exhibitor 
turned the automaton round, so as to show the back of the chest 
to the spectators. While this was being done, the concealed 
operator moved into the large compartment, closing after him the 
sliding panel. In this position he remained until the back door 
of the small compartment had been opened and shut again. 

Thus by these ingenious contrivances the spectators were led 
to believe that it was quite impossible that anyone could be 
hidden in the chest. As regards the Turk, seated cross-legged on 
the box, it was perfectly obvious that, putting aside the fact that 
his body was shown to be occupied by machinery, the figure was 
not large enough to hold a human being. 

When the doors of the automaton had been closed, the 
operator began to make his arrangements for the game. This 
he did by swinging the whole furniture of the interior of the 
chest—wheels, machinery, and partition—against the outer doors 
and walls of the box, so as to throw all the subdivided compart- 
ments into one apartment. By this means he had room enough 
to seat himself comfortably before the chess board on which he 
played. The moves of the adversary of the Turk, when made 
on the board before the figure, were communicated to the occu- 
pant of the chest by means of wires connected with a number of 
dises inserted in the top of the apartment, and directly any one 
of the pieces on the Turk’s board was touched the fact was in- 
dicated by the corresponding disc being put in motion. The 
concealed chess-player reproduced his opponent’s moves on his 
own board, and when he was ready to reply to them he made use 
of the left arm of the figure for that purpose, as already stated. 

The automaton was exhibited in Vienna for some months, 
attracting a crowd of savanis from all parts of the empire. From 
the capital, Von Kempelen removed the android to Presburg, 
where it remained for a considerable period. Finally, the scientific 
and mechanical pursuits of the Baron having made sad inroads 
upon his patrimony, he set out on atour through Europe with 
the object of endeavouring to retrieve his impaired fortunes by 
giving exhibitions of his curious invention in the principal cities 
on the Continent. 

Before starting on his travels, Von Kempelen engaged the 
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services of the most skilful chess-player he could find to operate 
the android. To secure, too, the Turk, so far as practicable, from 
all hazard of defeat at the hands of more able adversaries, endings 
of games only were usually played, under the pretext that com- 
plete games would occupy too much time. A book, containing a 
series of end-games, was always handed to the opponents of the 
automaton, and they were allowed their choice of the white or 
black pieces. Nothing, in appearance, could be fairer than this; 
but, as a matter of fact, the positions were so contrived that 
whosoever took the first move—which the Turk invariably claimed 
—had a forced-won game. However, it was not, on all occasions, 
possible for Von Kempelen, without discourtesy, to refuse to permit 
the automaton to play entire games with some of the adversaries 
who presented themselves. Consequently the Turk was sometimes 
beaten. In 1783, at the Café de la Régence, at Paris, he encoun- 
tered Philidor and Legal, being vanquished by them both. From 
Paris Von Kempelen went to Berlin, where the android played 
with Frederick the Great, who was compelled to succumb to his 
prowess. It has been stated that the king bought the automaton 
in 1785, but this is an error, for Von Kempelen died with it in 
his own possession in 1804. It is possible that the secret of the in- 
vention may have been sold to Frederick, but even that is doubtful. 

Directly after the death of Von Kempelen his son disposed of 
the automaton to one Maelzel, ‘ Mechanician to the Court ’ (Hof- 
Mechanikus) at Berlin, who occasionally exhibited it. In 1809, 
Maelzel was occupying some portion of the Palace of Schénbrun, 
when Napoleon made this building headquarters after the battle 
of Wagram. It was there that the automaton played with the 
Emperor the historic game of chess, the particulars of which—if 
Maelzel’s own account of the occurrence may be accepted—have been 
not a little distorted and embellished by the various narrators of 
the incident. The real facts seem to have been as follows: In Von 
Kempelen’s days the antagonist of the Turk had played upon the 
board in front of the figure, but Maelzel always placed a table, 
with another chessboard, a few paces from the automaton, with the 
object—as was asserted—not to intercept the view of the specta- 
tors. Maelzel therefore was constantly passing between the Turk 
and his adversary’s table to repeat each move on the board of the 
other party. The space occupied by the automaton was sepa- 
rated. from the rest of the apartment bya silken cord. When 
Napoleon evinced an intention of passing the barrier, Maelzel 
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checked him with ‘ Sire, il est défendu de passer outre.’ The 
Emperor at once acquiesced, with a good-natured ‘Eh bien!’ 
and took his seat at the little table on his side of the cord. It 
has been asserted that Napoleon, overstepping the barrier, struck 
his hand on the automaton’s chessboard, and exclaimed, ‘I will 
not contend at a distance. We fight face to face.’ Also, that he 
placed a large magnet on the board to see if it would have the 
effect of disarranging the machinery. Neither of these statements 
is correct. In fact, on this occasion, the conduct of the Emperor 
was perfectly free from the brusquerie which has been attributed 
to him. Napoleon, who was a poor player, quickly lost the game. 
He then challenged the automaton to a second encounter. In the 
course of the game he purposely made a false move; the Turk 
bowed gravely, and replaced the piece on its proper square. A 
few moments later the Emperor repeated his manceuvre and with 
a similar result. But when the same thing occurred a third time, 
his opponent swept the whole of the chessmen off the board. 
Napoleon, however, instead of being irritated by this treatment, 
only laughed, saying ‘C’est juste!’ He added, too, a quasi 
apology for the violation of the laws of the game of which he 
had been guilty, by alleging that it had arisen from his desire to 
learn what course the automaton would pursue in the event of so 
unexpected a contingency presenting itself. Allgaier—the in- 
ventor of the gambit named after him—is believed to have been 
the player who had the temerity to inflict so merited a rebuke 
upon the ‘ Victor of a hundred battles.’ 

About two years later, Eugéne Beauharnais, then Viceroy of 
the Kingdom of Italy, witnessed an exhibition of the automaton 
at Milan. His curiosity was so great to penetrate the mystery of 
the Turk, that he bought of Maelzel both the android and the 
secret of its mechanism for thirty thousand franes. The Prince, 
however, soon tired of his purchase, and the automaton, relegated 
to a lumber-room, remained for the succeeding four or five years 
in inglorious retirement. 

In 1817 Maelzel, who, at this period, had settled down in 
Paris as a manufacturer of philosophical instruments, proposed to 
Eugéne Beauharnais to buy back the automaton from him for the 
same price which had been paid for it. This offer was accepted, 
and, as Maelzel was not able to pay the whole purchase-money in 
one sum, it was stipulated that the debt should be liquidated by in- 
stalments, out of the proceeds arising from exhibiting the android. 
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In conformity with this arrangement, the Turk once more set 
out on his travels. He visited this country in 1818.. Whilst in 
London he measured himself against the leading chess-players of 
the day, being usually, but by no means invariably, victorious 
in these encounters. Returning to the Continent in 1820, Maelzel 
continued to give exhibitions of the automaton for several succes- 
sive years, but with only indifferent success. Finally, he conceived 
the project of trying his fortunes in the New World. © 

Maelzel, having failed to meet the instalments of the debt 
payable to the heirs of Eugéne Beauharnais (the Prince had died 
in 1824) as they came due, was in danger of being arrested by 
his creditors, and his proposed journey prevented. He, therefore, 
left Paris, suddenly, without waiting to make arrangements with 
any skilful chess-player to accompany him, contenting himself 
with leaving instructions with a friend to send one out to him as 
soon as practicable. 

Maelzel sailed from Havre on the 20th of December, 1825, for 
New York taking with him, besides the automaton, a fantoccino 
of his own invention, consisting of mechanical rope-dancers. He 
arrived at his destination on the 3rd of February, 1826, and after 
waiting in vain two months for the chess-player he was expecting, 
he opened his exhibition without him. He confided the duty of 
operating the android to a Frenchwoman, the wife of a man who 
guided the motions of the puppets. She was faithful to the trust 
reposed in her, and her conduct in this respect offered a practical 
refutation to the cynical proverb that ‘a woman cannot keep a 
secret.’ Only few persons attended the first exhibition of the auto- 
maton, but their report of the performance was so favourable that 
the rooms where it took place were soon crowded night after night. 

End-games only were played until the arrival of the long- 
expected chess-player, who only reached New York on the 27th 
of September. This gentleman, an Alsatian, of the name of 
Schlumberger, was an exceptionally strong player, and could be 
with safety relied upon to beat the best amateurs that New York, 
or any other city in the Union, could then boast. » Consequently, 
during the tour of the Turk through the United States he was 
almost invariably victorious. 

When Maelzel was in Baltimore, by a curious accident a dis- 
covery was made of the fact that some one was concealed in the 
automaton. The affair happened in this wise: One day two lads 
mounted upon the roof of a shed commanding a view of the back 
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room to which the Turk retired when the exhibition was over. On 
this occasion Maelzel, directly the audience had dispersed, rolled 
the android behind the curtain. Intent only upon relieving his 
ally from his irksome confinement—for the heat in that southern 
city is in summer well-nigh intolerable—Maelzel stepped to the 
window, threw the shutters wide open, and then, returning to the 
automaton, he removed the top of the chest. From this hiding- 
place there emerged, in full sight of the youths, the figure of a 
man in his shirt-sleeves, whom there was no difficulty in recog- 
nizing as Schlumberger. To be the depositaries of so important a 
secret was a burthen under which their strength gave way; and 
the story, confided in the first instance to their respective parents, 
soon spread and reached the public. But the tale obtained very 
little credence. The general opinion was that a secret which had 
baffled for upwards of half a century the best mechanicians and 
mathematicians of the age was something altogether too deep to 
be penetrated by a couple of schoolboys. 

This danger, therefore, Maelzel safely tided over ; but not long 
afterwards a more serious one presented itself. One day a young 
man of the name of Walker called upon him in New York and 
said, ‘Mr. Maelzel, would you like to buy another chess-player? 
I have one ready made for you.’ Surely enough, this was the 
case. Maelzel saw the automaton in question, and made the 
inventor an offer of one thousand dollars for it; for, although 
the mechanism of the machine was very different from that of the 
original, there seemed to be some likelihood of its competing 
injuriously with his own. The offer, however, was declined by 
the owner of the new android, who proceeded to exhibit it on his 
own account. In this he was unsuccessful, for there existed 
in the community a deeply-rooted prejudice in favour of the 
historical invention of Von Kempelen, which gave Maelzel a 
vantage-ground from which no efforts of rival exhibitors could 
easily have driven him. 

The automaton consequently remained as profitable a property 
to its owner as ever, and Maelzel continued to travel with it in 
the United States, Mexico, and the West Indies until.1837. In 
that year he died on his passage from Havana to Philadelphia. 
Notwithstanding the large sums he had realised during the eleven 
years he had successfully exhibited not only the chess-player but 
a panorama of the Conflagration of Moscow, he died poor and in 
debt. 

14—5 
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A short time after Maelzel’s death his effects were sold at 
auction in Philadelphia. The automaton was the first lot put up, 
and was knocked down to a bid of four hundred dollars only. 
Undoubtedly the purchaser was under the impression that before 
long he should meet with some enterprising entrepreneur willing 
to give him a considerably higher price for the android than he 
had paid for it. But he was mistaken, and, more than a year 
having elapsed without a single offer being made for the 
automaton, the owner was glad to dispose of it for the same sum 
as that for which he himself had bought it. The purchaser was a 
Dr. Mitchell, and his idea was to constitute the Turk the property 
ofa club. Each member was to subscribe ten dollars, and thereby 
become a joint owner of the automaton and a joint depositary of 
its secret—when discovered. The plan was carried out with 
success ; the machine was unpacked, and, with some difficulty, 
its disjecta membra put together. Private exhibitions to the 
families of the shareholders and their friends followed. Becoming 
tired of giving these, the question arose what disposition to make 
of the property. Such interest as had been re-excited in the 
automaton after Maelzel’s death had been confined to a narrow 
circle ; it had not sufficed to create a demand on the part of the 
community for public exhibitions, nor to elicit an offer for it from 
any speculative showman. 

Finally, the automaton was deposited in the Chinese Museum 
in Philadelphia, where it occupied a recess in a small room in a 
part of the building but little frequented by visitors. In this 
position few persons inquired for, few even saw, the once famous 
invention, and the latter days of the veteran chess-player were 
spent in complete obscurity. 

Fourteen years later the end of the Turk came. On the 5th. 
of July, 1854, a fire broke out in the National Theatre, which 
extended to the Museum, which was separated from it by only a 
narrow alley. There was ample time to have rescued the 
automaton, if any one had thought of doing so. But so entirely 
had all interest in it died out that not only was no effort made to 
save it, but its fate attracted no notice whatsoever. In fact, 
the Philadelphia press, whilst giving full details in other respects 
of the loss of property caused by the conflagration, did not devote 
even one brief paragraph to chronicle the destruction of a piece of 
mechanism which for originality of conception and ingenuity of 
execution has never been excelled. 
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A NOVEL. 


BY DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


BOOK V. 


HOW THE RAINBOW GOLD ELUDED TWO ADVENTURERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


On a bright and springlike day in early March, Aaron Whittaker 
was standing near the mouth of the new mine, which, according to 
his own declarations, was so soon to enrich everybody who was con- 
nected with it. His features were twisted into a disgusted sneer, 
and he bit angrily at a piece of straw, ejecting the successive 
morsels from his lips with a look of increasing distaste. A greasy 
man coming to the door of the engine-house looked up at the 
bright sky, looked round at such part of the landscape as the raw 
mounds of earth and waste allowed him to see, and shouted to 
Aaron that it was beautiful weather. Aaron cursed the weather, 
and kicked at a small stone. The small stone turned out to be 
fast-rooted, and hurt his toes, and he swore with more energy 
than before. Then he went on biting at the piece of straw as if 
he had a spite against it. 

By-and-by a bell rang in the engine-house. The greasy man 
retired from the doorway and disappeared. The little tin pot of a 
boiler began to hiss and snort, and the pulley on the tripod at the 
top of the shaft to revolve. Aaron turned his back to the shaft 
and strolled away a yard or two, then took a resolved step, then 
stopped as if to think, and finally turned reluctantly to face the 
shaft. He did this in time to see the head and shoulders of a man 
swing upwards. The engine stopped, and the man, with one foot 
in a big metal bucket and one hand grasping the rope by which 
he had been drawn upward, swung in the air and hailed him. 

‘Give us a hand, Whittaker.’ 

Aarén advanced to the edge of the shaft, and extended his 
hand. The other grasped it, and, the engine being reversed so as 


1 This novel has been dramatised by the author. 
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to let out some two or three yards of rope, he swung easily to 
land. He was a sturdily built fellow, coarsely dressed, but with a 
voice and bearing expressive of good breeding. 

‘Well?’ said Aaron, looking at him somewhat shiftily, and 
then glancing round as if to make sure that nobody was within 
earshot. 

‘ Well?’ said the other. 

‘Don’t be a fool, Morley,’ said Aaron viciously. ‘ Out with it.’ 

‘Oh,’ replied the stiff-set man, ‘I won’t be a fool if you 
won't.’ 

‘Out with it. What sort of a report are you going to make ?’ 

‘You're on the wrong tack, Whittaker. That’s my private 
advice to you.’ 

‘You mean the mine isn’t worth working?’ asked Aaron. He 
stooped to pick up a bit of straw that lay at his feet and began to 
twine it round his fingers. 

‘Yes,’ said the other, ‘I mean that, and perhaps a little more 
than that. I thought you’d make a mess of things when you 
took them into your own hands, whether you found coal or no. 
But I didn’t think you’d want to make this sort of mess.’ Aaron 
said nothing, but his face began to take an odd mottled tinge, 
its natural pink and white no more appearing smoothly, but 
breaking into little patches. ‘Come,’ renewed his companion, 
‘let’s have it out. You didn’t look as if I was very welcome 
when I came this morning.’ ’ 

‘Why shouldn’t you be welcome?’ asked Aaron. He stole a 
look at his companion, and, meeting a pair of very bright and 
penetrating eyes, shot his own away from them, and fell to biting 
the straw ring he had wound about his forefinger. 

‘You want me to think that you’re a fool,do you?’ Aaron 
stole another look at him. 

‘Why shouldn’t you be welcome?’ he asked. ‘The mine’s 
going on well. It’s dry and it’s safe. The yield’s good, and the 
seam’s thickening every yard.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the other, dryly, ‘the yield’s good, and the further 
you go the thicker the seam gets. But whose coalis it?’ Ashe 
put this question he drew near suddenly, and tapped Aaron on 
the chest. ‘Come now, whose coal is it ?’ 

- €Ours,’ said Aaron. All the little pink spots had disappeared 
from his cheeks and he was as white as a sheet. 

‘ Look here,’ returned the professional man, brusquely ; ‘ don’t 
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fool with me, if you please. You’ve been outside the limit of 
your land this two months. Was that what you started on the 
very edge of your own property for? Did you think of getting a 
dip into your neighbour’s stuff when you began ?’ 

‘No, I didn’t,’ replied Aaron, with feeble bluster. ‘I wanted 
to be as near the canal as I could. I expected to save three or 
four pounds a week in carting if I had a wharf close at hand.’ 

‘That may be as it may,’ said his companion ; ‘ but you’re into 
your neighbour’s property now, and if it happened to be your own 
you'd be on the way to a good thing no doubt. It happens, un- 
luckily for you, that you’ve dropped on to the very edge of it, 
that’s all.’ 

‘I say,’ said Auron, ‘isn’t there any chance on the other side? 
On the north ?’ 

‘Well,’ said the other, ‘so far as I can make out, you seem to 
have looked there for yourself. The plain fact is the fault slopes 
like the roof of a house. As it runs up the seam thins. You've 
dropped on to the thin end. As for the upper seam it isn’t worth 
the getting.’ 

There was a lengthy pause, and Aaron, still biting at his ring 
of straw, shot a shifty glance every two or three seconds at his 
companion, who was engaged in shredding a piece of plug tobacco 
with a pocket-knife. 

‘Morley!’ said Aaron, suddenly. His voice was choked and 
husky, and he cleared his throat. ‘ Morley!’ he said again. 

‘Well?’ returned Morley, rubbing the cut tobacco slowly be- 
tween the palms of his hands. 

It isn’t as if the other side had sent you.’ 

‘ What isn’t as if the other side had sent me ?’ 

‘Why—it isn’t as if old Whitehouse had sent you to see if 
we were on the square and keeping our own boundaries, you 
know.’ 

‘Oh, isn’t it? Why isn’t it?’ Mr. Morley seemed peculiarly 
resolved to have his tobacco fine, and he picked all the larger 
fragments to pieces with great assiduity. 

‘If I made it worth your while— 

‘If you made what worth my while?’ Morley rounded his 
mouth into an O, and looked at Aaron sideways. 

‘To hold your tongue,’ said Aaron. 

‘Yes?’ He produced a well-blacked meerschaum and filled 
it tenderly. Aaron looked right and left. The greasy man was 
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sunning himself at the engine-room door, smoking and lolling 
against the doorpost thirty yards away. 

‘How long do you think it will take Whitehouse to get up to 
where we are ?” he asked, in a half whisper. 

‘That isn’t the question,’ replied the other. ‘ How long will 
it be before your men know where they are ?’ 

‘Oh,’ returned Aaron, ‘they won’t know anything.’ Morley’s 
face drew into a sneer, but he was turning away from Aaron to 
nurse the flame of a lucifer-match between his hands, and the 
look passed unnoticed. ‘The thing’s been done a hundred 
times,’ said Mr. Whittaker, sinking his voice, with a side glance 
to the engine-room. 

‘ How do you know it has been done?’ 

‘It has been done,’ responded Aaron, ‘scores and scores of 
times.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say,’ said Morley, ‘that old Bache is in 
this. And old Round. Do they know what you’re up to here ?’ 

‘No,’ said Aaron ; ‘that’s where it is.’ 

‘Oh!’ Mr. Morley’s manner was drier than the desert sand. 
‘That’s where it is, is it? And it’s been done before, has it, 
scores and scores of times ?’ 

‘Why, everybody knows it’s been done,’ replied Aaron, with 
some show of impatience. 

‘Yes,’ said the other, and then paused for two or three swift 
whiffs at his pipe, looking keenly at Aaron meanwhile. ‘ Every- 
body knows it’s been done, but how does everybody know it ? 
It’s always been found out.’ 

‘Tl take my chance of that,’ said Aaron, ‘if you'll keep 
dark.’ 

‘If I keep dark? That’s all very well. But Iam to send ina 
report. What am I to say?’ 

Aaron took him by the coat sleeve and said in a voice reduced 
almost to a whisper : 

‘Tell the plain truth about everything—but—’ 

‘Yes. But?’ said the other. 

‘ Put the coal on the north side.’ 

‘Ah!’ Mr. Morley put his hands into the pockets of the 
coarse pea-jacket he wore, and stared at the ground. ‘ You think,’ 
he said, ‘that you could make it worth my while ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Aaron, eagerly, ‘I could.’ He bent nearer, ‘ Will 
a hundred pounds do?’ 5} 
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‘No,’ replied the surveyor ; ‘not enough.’ 

‘A hundred and fifty? Come. Don’t press an old friend too 
hard. A hundred and fifty ?’ 

‘No,’ said the surveyor again; ‘ not enough.’ 

‘T can’t go further. Two hundred ?’ 

‘ Not enough.’ 

‘Why, man alive,’ cried Aaron, desperately, ‘what do you 
want ?’ 

‘You can’t make it worth my while, you see,’ said Morley, 
still staring at the ground. 

‘Well. What do you want? Open your mouth. I can see 
you're likely to open it wide enough.’ 

‘I’ve made up my mind to the sum Iam for sale for,’ said 
Morley. ‘I’ve made up my mind, Whittaker’—he raised his head 
and looked Aaron full in the face—‘ that if ever I am to be a 
rogue for money I won’t make less than a million sterling by 
it. I think that resolution’s likely to keep me pretty straight. 
You’ve been wasting your time, you know. That’s what you’ve 
been doing.’ Mr. Morley said this with a certain air of banter, 
but his virtuous indignation mastered him. ‘Who the devil, 
sir, told you that I was for sale for two hundred pounds? A 
hundred! That’s what you offered me to begin with. They'll 
give more than that for a nigger in America. You're a fool 
as well as a scamp, Whittaker. When you try to buy a man’s 
honesty next time, you offer him a decent price for it. It'll be a 
good deal more agreeable to him, and you'll be less likely to have 
your head punched. Here!’ cried Mr. Morley, falling into a 
sudden mimicry of Aaron’s manner, ‘you give me your worldly 
reputation and your immortal soul, and I'll give you half-a-crown. 
You ever dare to speak to me again, and I'll kick you as far as I 
can follow you.’ 

‘I say, Morley,’ cried Aaron, seizing him by the pea-jacket as 
he started to leave the field. ‘I beg your pardon. I do indeed. 
I—I didn’t mean I say, Morley, don’t go yet. I’m half 
mad, begad Iam. You don’t know what a mess I’m in.’ 

‘Loose my coat,’ said Morley, wrathfully, ‘or I'll knock you 
into the middle of next week.’ 

‘No, no,’ cried Aaron, clinging to him almost wildly. ‘You 
didn’t understand. You didn’t really. Look here, Morley. 
What I wanted was to keep it dark for a little while—only a 
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little while. You don’t know what a messI’min. Youdon’t; 
upon my word you don’t.’ 

‘I know as much as I care,’ said the other, standing doggedly 
still, and looking straight before him with eyes half closed and his 
lower lip stuck forward. ‘ Loose my coat.’ 

‘I say, Morley. For God’s sake don’t send in for a day or 
two. Give me a day or two to turn about in. Morley, old fellow, 
look here. You know I always liked you, Morley, and we were 
always chums and all that.’ 

‘ You’ve got yourself into a mess,’ said Morley, relenting a 
little in his inmost heart, ‘and you must get yourself out of it as 
best you can. On your own side you might as well chuck money 
in the sea as try to work it, and on the other side it’s a simple 
dead robbery. That’s all. You loose my coat.’ 

‘I have got myself into a mess,’ said Aaron, still clinging to 
him. ‘ You don’t know half the mess I’m in. Look here, Morley, 
I beg your pardon, I do indeed. I say, don’t send that report in 
for a week. I’m—I'm ruined, anyway,’ he concluded; and holding 
on with one hand to the lappel of Morley’s coat, he groped with 
the other for his handkerchief. 

‘I don’t know half of it?’ said the offended mine surveyor, 
relenting more and more. ‘ Well, so much the worse for you. I 
can’t help you.’ 

‘Yes, you can,’ said Aaron, sniffing behind the handkerchief. 
‘If I had a week I could work round.’ 

‘Work what round?’ cried Morley, losing his temper again. 
‘You can’t put the coal back. You can’t pay Bache and Round 
the money you’ve made ’em fool away on this mule-game of 
yours. Not that there wasn’t a chance of finding coal,’ he mut- 
tered ;‘ only you’ve gone bouncing so that everybody will be 
delighted when you’ve come to grief.’ 

‘Morley,’ said Aaron, blowing his nose with violence, and 
then appearing from behind his handkerchief, ‘it’s a thing that 
might have occurred to anybody.’ . 

‘What—to miss finding coal? Yes. But then it might 
have occurred to an honest man to tell his partners the truth, 
and not to go lying and bouncing about his find, and putting his 
hand into his neighbour’s pocket to make his lies look good.’ 

There are some people who can pour out. torrents of anger 
and still have whole deeps in store within them, but this young 
man had spent his wrath already and was beginning to be pitiful. 
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‘I won’t dig another ounce weight of Whitehouse’s coal,’ said 
Aaron, ‘I won’t indeed. And look here, Morley, I’m sorry I asked 
you to do that; I am indeed. But I’m half mad, and I hardly 
knew what I was saying. I didn’t really. But will you give me 
a week, Morley? It isn’t much to ask, when you can ruina 
man, and—and ’—the handkerchief came into play again—‘ and 
break his heart.’ 

‘ Rot about breaking his heart,’ said the surveyor; but he was 
melting. 

‘I was go—going to be married to old Round’s grand- 
daughter,’ sobbed Aaron. ‘You know what a man her father is.’ 

‘Ah!’ replied Morley, feeling bound to sustain his character 
for severity, especially since he was on the point of yielding. 
‘You'll make a nice husband for any fellow’s granddaughter.’ 
Aaron kept silence under his friend’s disparagement, and stayed 
behind his handkerchief. ‘I don’t see what good I’m going to 
do you,’ the surveyor began to grumble. ‘I don’t see what you 
want a week for. You don’t want to cut and run?’ 

‘Cut and run!’ said Aaron; ‘what is there to cut and run 
for? Even if Whitehouse hears about it, he can only bring an 
action to recover damages.’ 

‘Well, what do you want a week’s time for? Mind you, I 
draw up my report to-day, and it goes in this day week. I'll 
have no more humbug.’ 

‘No,’ said Aaron, ‘I won’t ask you to delay an hour beyond 
the week.’ He had not the remotest idea in the world as to what 
he should do to extricate himself from this terrible scrape, but 
his faculties as a practised life-long liar came to his aid, and 
soothed him mightily. ‘I’ve got two or three irons in the fire, 
said Aaron. ‘The one thing’s a failure, and I must make the 
others pay for it. I can’t pay everything all at once, but if I can 
let °em have five hundred apiece it’ll keep ’em quiet till I can 
turn round further. I don’t intend to let’em lose a penny by 
me. I neverdid. I p 

‘I wouldn’t say any more if I were you,’ said Morley, with 
infinite dryness. ‘My report goes in this day week, mind. And 
if there’s another skip-load brought to bank between now and 
then I'll tell Whitehouse straight. Now we understand each 
other.’ 

The surveyor departed, and Aaron, sitting down upon a 
little mound of shale, pondered on the situation. Suddenly he 
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bethought him of the engine-man, and gazing about him, was 
relieved to find that the éngine-house was hidden by the inter- 
vening mound of waste. He had not begun to use his hand- 
kerchief, he remembered, until Morley and he had passed the 
edge of the mound, and were out of sight. As for what had 
happened before, that might mean anything. 

He felt cruelly that he had spread a net for himself. Had he 
been content to admit that the mine was a failure the thing 
would have been over, and though everybody would have been 
disappointed, and he would have had to bear the brunt of his 
partners’ anger, he would have escaped his present dilemma. He 
did not despair, for he had a week before him, and many things 
might happen in a week. What he expected to happen he did 
not know, but something would intervene, or something might 
intervene, and in the meantime he was saved. 

What could he do? How could he mitigate the coming 
storm, or hide himself from it? Job Round had never liked him, 
and would be only too delighted to find a chance to send him 
adrift. He had lost Sarah, then? He wept to think so, but he 
was helpless. What could he do? 

The sound of voices startled him, and, fearful of being seen 
just then, whilst his face and eyes betrayed him, he rose and 
walked away across the fields, choosing the road where at that 
hour of the day he was least likely to meet inquiring eyes. 

He asked himself, naturally, what those two old fools, his 
partners, meant by mistrusting his management. They eould 
leave him alone until the moment came when, after all their dis- 
bursements, they had received a dividend, and then they must 
needs stickle for a monthly examination of the mine by that con- 
founded snob of a Morley, whom Aaron had always hated, now that 
he came to think of it. Five-and-twenty years ago Parliament 
vexed itself less than it does now about mines and miners, and a 
good deal of the coal-getting of that district, and probably of most 
others, was done by rule of thumb. Aaron had been doing 
capitally by rule of thumb, with the aid of half-a-dozen ex- 
perienced old hands and two or three dozen young ones, and 
nothing but the accident of the coal being on his neighbour’s 
ground instead of on his own had prevented his operations from 
achieving the most flourishing success. As for poaching—well, 
his neighbour’s mine was a mile away ; there was not a man in his 
own employ who understood the use of the dial; nobody but him- 
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self had known that he had exceeded his own boundaries, and in 
all probability the thing might have been allowed to go on for a 
year or two but for the employment of the snob Morley. Long 
before detection could have come about he would have been safely 
married. Ezekiel’s fortune, known to be considerable, would have 
fallen into his hands in due time, and that hidden fortune of Job 
Round’s would have followed it. With these windfalls, or with 
only one of them, he could have closed the mine, and have left the 
owner of the disembowelled ground to his remedy at law. It 
would have been easy, after working to a certain distance, to have 
discovered that he had reached his boundary, and to have informed 
his partners of that fact. 

Revolving a hundred tricks and turns in his mind, with the 
full confession that they were useless now underlying all his 
thoughts of them, he walked himself into an outward appearance 
of tranquillity. A stranger passing him might have guessed that 
he was out of temper, but his guesses could scarcely have pierced 
deeper. 

There was no disguising it—he began to find it necessary to 
tell himself so to keep the thing in his mind at all—he was in a 
mess. Morley had talked about running. Well, what was there 
to prevent him from running? To begin with—his mother’s for- 
tune. Then—Sarah! Sarah would believe in him. Sarah would 
accept any colour he chose to put upon his own proceedings ; but 
after the exposure that was coming her father would be inexorable, 
and against her father’s will she would not marry him. On the 
other hand, why should he run? What had he to run away from, 
and what to run to? Plenty to run away from, beyond a doubt, 
but little enough to run to. If he only knew the whereabouts of 
that buried treasure now! 

He set himself idly to think of the means by which the secret 
of Job’s hidden hoard might be surprised. He poisoned Job, 
simply and purely as an exercise of fancy, and searched amongst 
his papers after marrying Sarah. Then he went away and dug up 
the treasure. He drugged Job, again simply as the exercise of a 
vacant fancy, and found the guiding document whilst the big man 
slept. Then again he went away and dug up the treasure, and 
this time came back wealthy to marry Sarah, and to compromise 
with Ezekiel and Bache and Whitehouse, and no man had the 
slightest fancy—Job least of all—as to how he had enriched him- 
self, Then Job, seeing his daughter safely married, went away in 
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turn, and found his treasure cave empty. After that a variety of 
things happened. Job shot himself in despair. He did not shoot 
himself in despair, but, suspecting Aaron, came back and shot him, 
after which he escaped to a wild life in foreign places, or—which 
was better—was caught and tried and hanged. 

Then, and still to charm an empty idle fancy, supposing he had 
the clue to the buried treasure, how could he get out to it? 
Where were the necessary funds to come from? He sold the 
mine, representing it as his own sole property, but could produce 
no title-deeds, and so could get no pay. He sold the yield of coal 
for the next month and got paid partly in advance. No! He 
presented a bill in the names of his partners and himself, or a 
cheque for the firm, got it cashed, and was away. Then, when he 
had the treasure, he negotiated through a confidential solicitor to 
pay everybody, keeping abroad meanwhile. 

It was all futile—all childish—all absurd. He knew that well 
enough ; but these fancies did to play with, and the realities of 
his own position were too dreadful to he faced. 

He had been strolling for an hour, and except that he had kept 
himself sufficiently awake to outward things to choose the most 
sequestered ways, had gone almost without thought of the road on 
which his footsteps took him. He could hear the sound of a 
hedger’s shears beyond the bend of the lane, and looking about 
him discovered that he was in the immediate neighbourhood of 
General Coninghame’s residence, the Warren. Three miles from 
home, then. He was tending homewards, and might as well go 
there as anywhere. He rounded the bend in the lane, and looked 
up as he passed, at a man in corduroys, and a smock frock which 
was tucked to his waist. The fellow was clipping the hedge with 
great industry, and Aaron was looking away from him again when 
he noticed the curious fact that the man had a thin ring of gold 
wire in his ear. 

‘Hillo!’ said Aaron, pausing. ‘What brings you here?’ 

‘For the matter o’ that,’ replied Mr. Bowling, turning round 
upon the questioner, ‘what brings you here? You mind your 
business, young governor, and I’ll mind mine!’ 
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CHAPTER II. 


GENERAL CONINGHAME had found a purchaser for the Warren, and 
was making ready to shake the dust of Castle Barfield from his 
feet. He wondered why he had ever persuaded himself to attempt 
to settle down there. Gentlemen were extremely rare in the 
neighbourhood, and the people who filled their places were coal- 
owners and ironmasters, grandfatherless persons whose manners 
smacked of mine and foundry and counting-house. The common 
people were simple savages, and in the contemplation of them the 
General, in his superior mind, experienced a shuddering disdain. 
Their manners had not that repose of submission to the will of 
their betters which Coninghame loved to see amongst the lower 
orders, and had actually found at its best and most peaceful growth 
in India, where the poor heathen knew better how to behave him- 
self than did his white brother in Castle Barfield. 

When the General had bought the Warren and its surround- 
ing leasowes he had thought them dear. Now that he came to sell 
them he thought that an absurdly low value was placed upon 
them. He got a hundred or two more than he gave, but it was 
demanded of him that house and grounds should be put into per- 
fect order. “Early as it was, therefore, the house was surrounded 
by workmen ; and bricklayers, paperhangers, painters, and glaziers 
had everything in an abominable litter. Coninghame stayed on 
and worried the men as much as their presence worried him. As 
for himself, he was so driven about that at last he found himself 
with only one place to sit in—unless he invaded the servants’ 
quarters or went into his bedroom—a little summer room which 
opened on the lawn at the back of the house. He sat here one 
day when he heard through the open door, as he smoked his 
morning cigar and read his newspaper, a conversation which deeply 
interested him. 

Another person who was deeply interested in this same con- 
versation was Mr. Bowling, whose presence in the neighbourhood 
of the Warren asks for a word of explanation. Mr. Bowling’s 
temper, never of the sweetest, had been so completely soured by 
the constant contemplation of his wrongs that he became insup- 
portable to his employer. He had received a week’s wages 
and his dismissal, and, after being drunk as long as his money 
lasted, had sought new employment, and had found it at the 
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Warren, where for a week or two a roughly handy man was in 
request. 

The bricklayers had been repairing the garden wall, and had 
left, after the manner of their kind, a great heap of rubbish and 
débris behind them. Mr. Bowling was leisurely shovelling a part 
of this into a wheelbarrow, a dozen yards away from the open 
glass door of the General’s room. The General, hidden by the 
curtains, sat within the room, and smoked and read, pishing and 
pshawing to himself at the uninteresting character of the news, 
and midway between the two an old man and a young one were 
at work, the old one painting the woodwork of a window and the 
young one pumice-stoning the blistered paint of the neighbour 
window. 

‘I reckon,’ said the ancient, who was withered like a rosy old 
apple that has lain for months in the straw, ‘I reckon, Isaiah, 
thee doesn’t remember Jabez Harget.’ 

‘I knowed his widder,’ said the younger man, stopping his 
work awhile to fill and light his pipe. 

‘Dids’t ?’ said the withered ancient, stopping work also and 
leaning on his ladder. ‘ Her used to say about poor ode Jabez, 
“Tek him in the main,” her used to say, “and you'll find him 
bad all round!” Now, that wa’n’t quite true about Jabez, but it’s 
true about this cove.’ 

‘Which cove ?’ asked the younger man. 

‘ This sojer fellow,’ said the old man. ‘This Gineral. Chap 
as lives here.’ 

Mr. Bowling had not smiled so delightedly for many a day as 
he now smiled. He had seen the General enter the room and seat 
himself, and as these words were spoken he saw a newspaper 
flutter to the ground, and saw also the slippered feet of the gallant 
gentleman, which lay visible beyond the edge of the flowing cur- 
tain, comfortably folded the one over the other, suddenly withdraw 
as if at the touch of a red-hot poker. Mr. Bowling was not much 
of a humourist, but the fun of this situation was plain to him. 
He expected the General to emerge at once, but the comedy of 
which he was the sole observer was prolonged. 

‘Reuben,’ said the younger man, ‘how comes it as a man can 
be a gineral and ha’ no more pluck in him than this chap makes 
a show on?’ 

‘ Money and Merit is two lads as is likely to thrive,’ replied 
the ancient. ‘ Together they’re flourishin’ like the green bay tree 
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of Scripter. Separate ’em, and Money’s just as lusty as iver, but 
Merit gets as thin as a skull and cross-bones.’ 

‘ Gaffer,’ said the younger man, turning on his ladder to seat 
himself, ‘ thee beest as full o’ bywords as a red herrin’s full 0’ 
little bones. How dost come by ’em?’ 

‘Natur,’ said the elder, ‘natur. Notions is like dandelion 
seed, lad. They fly here an’ thither, and it’s as like as not as 
hundreds on ’em dies for lack of nourishment. But when they 
fall on a fat brain they tek root, lad. When thee’st finished, I'll 
beg a pull at thy pipe, Isaiah.’ 

‘Beest welcome,’ said Isaiah, politely wiping the stem of 
his clay pipe on his trousers before handing it over. The two 
ladders were just within arm’s length. The old man accepted the 
pipe, and turning round on his ladder as his companion had done 
before him, sat down, hugged his thin old knees with his veined 
and knuckly hands, and settled himself for a comfortable spell of 
idleness. 

‘A sojer without valour, lad,’ began the ancient (to the great 
delight of Mr. Bowling, who had begun to fear that the General 
was forgotten), ‘is like a bad half-crown. He runs under fire. 
He’s like a bad egg in a dishful of good ’uns. Looks just as good 
as the rest on ’em till it comes to blows, and then he’s a stench in 
thy nostrils.’ 

‘Goo it, gaffer!’ said Isaiah; ‘I wish he was by to hear 
thee.’ 

Mr. Bowling laughed silently, and sat down upon one of the 
handles of his wheelbarrow. 

‘I wish he might be,’ replied the unconscious ancient. ‘ They 
do say as he fled in the war afore the Roosians.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Isaiah; ‘Lord Raglan ’ud niver have sat 
idle by and let that pass. No, no. They’d ha’ kicked him out, 
gaffer ; they’d ha’ kicked him out.’ 

‘I’m told, lad,’ said the elder, ‘as Mr. Round said as much to 
his face the night they made a bonfire of his fences.’ 

‘He’d be rare and wroth at that, I reckon,’ returned the 
younger man. 

‘Wroth ?’ said the ancient with a chuckling cough. ‘I seed 
him i’ Castle Barfield High Street yesterday, an’ who should pass 
him i’ the road but Mr. Round. My back was turned on Mr. 
Round, and I was facin’ the Gineral. Gadzook, lad! thee shouldst 
have seen his eye. He looked as wicked as a trapped weasel. I 
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turns me round to see who he was lookin’ at i’ thatnin, and 
theer was Mr. Round a smilin’ at him as cheerful as a child. He 
ketches me up wi’ them great legs of his’n in a minute, and I meks 
bold to say, “ Mr. Round,” says I, “if eyes was razors,” I says, 
“ you'd ha’ been pretty clean shaved that time.” He turns round 
o’ me, and, “ Hillo, old Truep’ny! beest thee above ground yit?” 
says he; “Drink my health,” he says, and he gi’en- me half-a- 
crown.’ 

‘He’s as free-handed a man as iver lived,’ said Isaiah. ‘I 
painted his house from top to bottom last ’ear. He never thought 
o’ letting me walk home to dinner, and he’d come out wi’ a mug 
o’ beer regular of a evening.’ 

‘T’ve knowed him,’ said the ancient, ‘ since he was that high.’ 
The extended hand was some fifteen feet from the ground, but 
the old boy meant to indicate the height of his own knee. ‘ He 
was allays ventersome and bold, but rare good-hearted. Theer’s 
them as calls him hard, but they are them as has no savin’ know- 
ledge of human natur. What do you think he gi’en me that half- 
crown for? Not for me to drink his health in wantonness. He 
knows as half-a-crown is worth two shillings and a sixpence to an 
old man like me, as has to work for his livin’ at the scriptural age 
of three score year and ten.’ 

‘He’s a good sort,’ said Isaiah. ‘ A good sort.’ 

The conversation was no longer so interesting to Mr. Bowling 
as it had been, though it still had a flavour of fun so long as the 
General listened. But he had almost made up his mind to begin 
work again, when he began once more to be interested. Any- 
thing that related to Job’s history had a fascination for Mr. 
Bowling, the more perhaps that he was forbidden to talk of it. 

‘I mind him leaving Castle Barfield,’ said the ancient. ‘The 
talk run at the time as he’d listed i’ the Life Guards, but, as far 
as I mek out, that was no more than a rumour, as rose most 
likely from his bein’ more than common tall. What’s thy age, 
Isaiah ?’ ; 14 

‘I’m six-and-twenty next June,’ said Isaiah. ‘What dost fly 
off at the handle like that for ?’ 

‘ He went away the week as thee wast born,’ said the old man. 
‘’Struth! is it six-and-twenty ’ear ago? I shouldn’t ha’ believed 
it. My blessid! It looks like yesterday. He had a kick-up 

‘with his feyther, an’ off he went, hot-foot.’ 
The General was standing upright, with his hands clenched 
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and his pale blue eyes enlarged and staring. He would have 
given a thousand pounds tobe able to ask a question and to 
secure an answer to it. He forgot the rage he had felt a moment 
before at the old man’s insolent allusions to himself. He forgot 
everything, in short, but John Smith and the renewed certainty 
that he and Job Round were one. 

‘He wa’n’t long away,’ said the younger man. ‘That strappin’ 
wench of his is nigh on twenty, ain’t her? That’s a fine figure of 
a gal, gaffer.’ 

‘Thee hast rayson, lad: thee hast rayson,’ said the oldster. 
‘ Her’s th’ apple of his eye. It’s like a picter to see ’em together. 
Him that big and stalworth, and her that tall and lithe. The 
rose o’ Sharon, lad: the rose o’ Sharon.’ The old fellow sat suck- 
ing at the borrowed pipe for a time, and Mr. Bowling, with a 
backward ear, attentive for a possible renewal of talk, began 
to shovel some part of the heap of rubbish into his wheelbarrow. 
Nothing further happening just then, he filled the wheelbarrow 
and trundled it away. 

General Coninghame listened from within, but heard no more. 
The ancient, having finished his smoke, returned the pipe to his 
companion, and the two resumed work in silence. It was im- 
possible to secure a continuance of their talk, but the one fact 
about the date of Job’s departure had so renewed his old cer- 
tainties, and had awakened so passionate a desire to know more, 
that he was half beside himself. He withdrew noiselessly but in 
great agitation from the room, and, gaining his own chamber, 
changed his indoor costume for coat and boots, and sallied out into 
the leasowes, resolved on intercepting the old man and questioning 
him. It puzzled him at first to think how he could begin the 
conversation without a tacit acknowledgment that he had over- 
heard the morning’s talk, but by-and-by he saw his way. 

The workmen engaged at the Warren were in the habit of 
taking their meals at a little public house which stood some two 
or three hundred yards. away from the western entry to the 
leasowes, where the men had the use of a fire, a room, and knives 
and forks, in consideration of their expenditure on beer. It was 
already near the time for the midday meal, and the General 
walked on the path they would shortly take. This path was near 
a hedge, and on the other side of the hedge Mr. Bowling was 
already seated to open a handkerchief containing half a loaf and 
a number of broken scraps and ends of meat and bacon. The 
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habits of Mr. Bowling were becoming daily more and more 
unsocial, and, for the most part, his fellows knew his reputation, 
and were willing to leave him to the solitude he loved. Seeing 
his employer for the time being approaching, and knowing what 
a martinet he was, and how likely to make a disturbance in case 
he found a man stealing so much as a minute of his time, Mr. 
Bowling, who had appropriated a good ten minutes, prudently 
slid into the dry ditch and there ate and drank in peaceful 
silence, whilst the General paced up and down. 

The clock of the old church sounded the hour of midday 
across the fields, and the workmen came trooping along the path 
on which the General walked. Almost last among them came 
the withered ancient, and him the General accosted. 

‘ Wait here a moment,’ said Coninghame. ‘I have something 
to say to you.’ 

Mr. Bowling peered through the hedge, and catching sight of 
the old fellow, grinned his broadest. 

‘Yow’re a going to have a tongue-walking, you are,’ said Mr. 
Bowling within himself. 

The ancient, having no suspicion that his speech had been 
overheard, and not being very likely to care even if it had, awaited 
composedly. Coninghame, seeing that one or two of the men had 
still to pass, walked back into the house and stayed there a 
minute. Then seeing, as he fancied, a clear field for operations, 
he advanced. Mr. Bowling, secure from observation, listened to 
his returning footsteps, and grinned afresh, in anticipation of a 
pleasing scene. The General’s first words took him by surprise. 

‘I passed you in the High Street yesterday, I fancy.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the ancient. ‘ You did so.’ 

‘A minute afterwards you spoke to a man with a great red 
beard—a man named Round.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the ancient a second time, ‘I did so.’ He thought 
perhaps that Coninghame had overheard his speech to Job and 
was about to rate him for it. Asa guard therefore against any 
unphilosophic swiftness of reply he pulled a stick of tobacco from 
his pocket, and biting a biggish piece from it began to chew it. 
This, like smoking, is an operation which can be employed to 
slow down the rapidity of speech. 

‘Have you known this man Round for any length of time?’ 
demanded Coninghame. The ancient considered awhile and saw 
no reason against telling the truth. 
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‘ All his life,’ he said. 

‘You knew him,’ asked Coninghame, ‘ before he left home six- 
and-twenty years ago?’ The ancient considered once more, and 
again saw no reason against telling the truth. 

‘TI knowed him well.’ 

‘Do you happen to know the exact date of his leaving home? 
Was it five-and-twenty years ago last June?’ 

The old man began to consider within himself. Job Round 
was an old friend and benefactor of his. General Coninghame 
was an enemy of Job Round’s, and was not likely to ask for infor- 
mation concerning him for any friendly purpose. 

‘I could ask him,’ he answered, ‘ and mek sure in a minute.’ 

‘I don’t want you to ask him,’ said Coninghame, who saw that, 
the old fellow was fencing with him. He was so savagely eager 
that he determined on breaking through his fence at once. ‘I 
suppose you remember the dog he took away with him—the bull- 
dog—Pincher.’ 

Pincher, thought Mr. Bowling to himself. That was the name 
of the dog that John Smith used to talk about, the dog the officer 
had poisoned. John Smith was a deserter. , Bonaventure had 
held something over everybody, and that was the thing he held 
above John Smith, now Job Round, Esquire. Was this the officer 
who poisoned the dog, and was Mr. Bowling himself on the eve 
of a discovery ? 

‘The dog?’ said the old man in answer to Coninghame’s 
question. ‘I never-seed him with a dog in all his life.’ 

‘You can hold your tongue I suppose?’ said the General, 
looking about him, and sliding his hand into his pocket. ‘ Here 
is half-a-crown. Find out for me, quietly, the name of the dog 
Job Round took away with him when he left Castle Barfield, and 
there is a sovereign waiting for you.’ 

‘ You’m no friend to Mr. Round, governor,’ said the ancient 
when he had secured the coin. ‘May I mek bode to ask what 
you’re wantin’ to know that for?’ 

‘Never mind what I want it for,’ returned Coninghame. 
‘What harm is it likely to do Mr. Round if I find out the name of 
his dog?’ 

‘ That’s more than I know,’ said the old man. 

Coninghame took out his purse, and counted five sovereigns 
into the palm of his hand. 

‘Keep your own counsel,’ he said, displaying these, ‘and 
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find out what I want to know. You can do it easily. There are 
scores of people who are likely to remember the dog if you re- 
mind them of him. Come to me when you can prove that the 
dog’s name was Pincher, and there are five pounds waiting for 
you.’ 

; It is within the bounds of possibility that if the old man had 
known anything of Pincher, so large a bribe might have tempted 
him, but it is certain that he would have resisted a larger bribe if 
he had known how much hung upon the answer to that simple and 
innocent-seeming question. 

‘Maybe I’ll earn that money, gaffer,’ he said aloud, but added 
inwardly, ‘ Maybe I'll get as much from Mr. Round. If it’s worth 
your while,’ thought the old fellow, ‘to know it to his hurt, it’s 
worth his while not to have you know it.’ 

‘Very well,’ replied Coninghame. ‘Hold your tongue. Find 
out what I want to know, and these five pounds are yours.’ 

‘1’'ll bear it in mind, gaffer,’ said the ancient. Coninghame 
contented himself with a nod in answer, but showed him the gold 
once more before sliding it back into his purse. Then, with the 
purse still in hand, he stood watching the old artificer’s retreating 
figure. 

‘If I could prove it,’ said Coninghame aloud, ‘I would give 
a thousand pounds.’ And with that he too walked slowly away, 
leaving Mr. Bowling behind the hedge unseen, in a very vertigo 
of wonder. 

Roughly, he knew Job’s story. He knew that Ia had enlisted 
and had deserted. He knew the story of the dog, and the rest 
was within an easy leap—a leap so easy indeed, that any man who 
did not suffer under an actual mental paralysis must needs have 
taken it involuntarily. This was the officer the desperate John 
Smith had almost strangled in the presence of the court-martial, 
and had knocked down before his men? If this were true, Mr. 
Bowling had been near revenge at least for many months, and had 
never guessed it. Being himself a deserter of six-and-twenty 
years’ standing from a man of war, Mr. Bowling could argue to 
Job’s fear of detection from what his own had been. If it were 
true (and he had self-possession left to know that he might have 
lighted on a mare’s nest) there might be more than mere revenge 
in store for him. That buried hoard after which his soul yearned 
‘ might come into his fingers after all. He had dreaded Job’s warn- 
ings and they had kept him silent, but he would have no need to 
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dread him any longer if General Coninghame were really the man 
he fancied. 

He ate his dinner with meditative slowness, and his thoughts 
gave a dreadful relish to it. At one o’clock he went back to his 
rubbish heap, and having finally dealt with it, was sent to his 
hedge-clipping at the garden. And there, as if the devil had 
primed them both for mischief, Aaron Whittaker, driven desperate, 
and Mr. Bowling, savage for vengeance and the buried treasure, 
met together. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘ THERE'S nobody on the other side of that hedge, is there ?’ asked 
Aaron in a mysterious whisper, stealing near to Mr. Bowling. 

‘No, there ain’t,’ said Mr. Bowling discourteously. 

‘I want to speak to you,’ said Aaron. ‘I’ve got something to 
say to youthat’ll be worth your while to hear.’ 

‘You haven’t got nothing to say to me,’ returned Mr. Bowling, 
‘as I’m in the least degree greedy to listen to, I do assure you. 
I’ve had about enough of you. What do you come a-worrying me 
for ?’ 

‘Look here,’ said Aaron, taking hold of a massive bough in 
the hedge, and swinging himself up to the seaman’s side by it, 
‘do you want a share of that money ?’ 

‘What money?’ asked Mr. Bowling with a curse. 

‘You know what money,’ returned Aaron, still speaking in a 
whisper. ‘You want a share of it, don’t you? Well, so do I.’ 
Mr. Bowling faced about and stared at him. Aaron’s face was 
wild and white. 

‘Very well,’ said Mr. Bowling; ‘ go and ask them as knows to 
it where it is, and then take a pick and a shuffle, and set to work 
and dig it up. That’s your lay, young man.’ 

‘You think I come from Mr. Round, don’t you?’ demanded 
Aaron, hoarsely and rapidly. ‘You think he’s fool enough to trust 
me with his secret? Not he. I found it all out myself. Don’t 
you see, you fool, that you and [ could work together ? ’ 

‘Don’t I see, you fool?’ said Mr. Bowling in elegant repartee. 
‘ Yes, I do see, you fool.’ 

‘Look here,’ whispered Aaron ; ‘I’m in the most cursed mess 
that ever man got into. I can get about Round’s house whenever 
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I want to. If you know where to look for that paper, or what it’s 
like, it’s a hundred to one I can lay my hands upon it. You help 
me, and I’ll help you. We could share and share alike.’ 

Again the man faced round about, and stared at him. Aaron 
met his scowling inquiry without shrinking. 

‘I’ve got my head screwed on pretty tight at present,’ the 
scarred man said, nodding at him twice or thrice, ‘and I’d rather 
keep it where it is. When I want it screwed off of my shoulders, 
I'll let you know.’ 

‘You cursed coward,’ snarled Aaron, ‘can’t you tell when a 
man’s in earnest? Look at me.’ Mr. Bowling was doing that 
with all his might. ‘I tell you I’m ina mess. I’m desperate. 
If Round found out the mess I’m in he’d kick me out of his 
house. He'll know it in a week’s time for certain. You help me, 
and I'll use that week to a purpose. Why shouldn’t we both be 
rich for life? If you knew where the paper was, with the latitude 
and longitude, and could lay your hands on it, wouldn’t you do it?’ 

Mr. Bowling dropped from the mound into the road, and Aaron 
followed his example. 

‘This here,’ said the seaman, taking him by the coat with both 
hands, ‘is getting past a joke. I won’t be tortered in this sort 0’ 
way not for forty Joby Rounds. Go back and tell him yes. IfI 
knowed wheer to lay my hands on that theer latitood an’ longitood 
I’d do it, if had to tear ’em out of his inside. I’d do it if I had to 
chop him into little bits and search each mossel. So now you’ve 
got that much, you go an’ tell him.’ 

‘Tell him!’ said Aaron, half with a groan and half with a 
snarl; ‘I tell you I'd do the same. You think he’s a friend of 
mine! He hates me like poison.’ 

‘You're a-going to wed his daughter, ain’t you?’ demanded Mr. 
Bowling. Aaron groaned and turned away. 

‘No,’ he said. ‘No chance of that for me.’ He had been 
crying already that day, and the tears found their way to his eyes 
anew. ‘I tell you,’ he said, in a rage to which his whisper gave 
a remarkable intensity of expression, considering how flippant 
and vacuous a young man he had always been until now, when 
his tongue began to awake his passions, and his passions began to 
awake him; ‘I tell you that within a week he will kick me out 
of his house if I dare to show up there, as I never shall. Can’t 

you see? Can’t you tell when a man’s in earnest and when he’s 
making believe ? ’ 
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‘You march in front 0’ me,’ said Mr. Bowling; ‘that way, a 
hundred yards ahead you march. When you hear me whistle, 
you turn to the right. When you hear me whistle again, you 
stop. This is no place to talk of these here matters. March.’ 
Aaron hesitated, and looked at him with some bewilderment. 
‘March,’ said Mr. Bowling again ; and half automatically he turned 
in the direction indicated by the seaman’s outstretched hand, and 
walked down the lane. 

Aaron was one of those curious, but by no means uncommon 
people, whose whole spiritual forces seem to be controlled by the 
tongue, if the tongue is not the actual seat these forces occupy. 
It might be interesting to inquire into the first secret spring of 
unconscious action which in the case of such people sets the 
tongue going. The commoner method is to think a thing and 
then to say it. Aaron’s method was to say a thing and then to 
think it. If he gave his thoughts no tongue he seemed to have 
no thoughts, and it was only after a tolerably forcible utterance of 
them that his emotions began to stir inhim. He knew by obser- 
vation, by reading, and perhaps, in a faint dim sort of way, by 
intuition, the emotions proper to most of the varying circum- 
stances of life, and when the circumstances arose he expressed 
those emotions—generally in an exaggerative way—and the 
emotions, being thus verbally taxed and called upon, yawned, and 
awoke, and stretched themselves. When once they were fairly 
awake it must be admitted that they atoned for their customary 
sluggishness, and gave their owner the prettiest possible exhibitions 
of agility. 

Until Aaron had seen Mr. Bowling, and had spoken to him, 
his thoughts about the buried treasure had been dreamily specu-~ 
lative. His thoughts about the dangers and disgraces which 
threatened himself had been dreamy and speculative. But now 
he had given them tongue they awoke, they dilated, they grew in 
muscle and activity, until they created a sort of internal earth- 
quake with their gambollings. 

One consequence of this spiritual peculiarity of his was that 
he passed fora young man of rather more than average feeling, 
because when he talked tears it came natural to weep a little, and 
when he talked wrath or courage he could grow mightily fiery 
and red in the face, and wondrous martial within-doors, so that to 
the observer (and even to himself) he would seem ready to face 
dragons. Another consequence was that he was given to be some- 
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what melodramatic in manner, and to express himself with a dis- 
tinguishing absence of the sense of measurement in words. But 
this, having once been mentioned, must be taken for granted for 
the most part, because Aaron’s conversational style at such moments 
is only to be reproduced on paper by a writer who allows himself 
the freedom of the modern Parisian school, and English readers 
who admire M. Zola would be very properly shocked to find his 
liberties emulated by an English story-teller. 

With all his emotions wide awake and engaged in the most 
sprightly feats of ground and lofty tumbling within him, Aaron 
walked straight along the lane until Mr. Bowling’s promised whistle 
turned him to the right, where a mere cart road, deeply rutted, led 
between the leafless hedges to the open fields. The rut-marks 
continued up a gentle hillside, and this being climbed Aaron saw 
a tumbledown little building, half cottage half hut, where, as he 
afterwards learned, Mr. Bowling, for the nominal sum of eighteen- 
pence a week, was permitted to nurse his love of solitude. The 
second whistle stopped him at the door, and he looked fearfully 
about him to see if he were observed or followed by any other 
person than Mr. Bowling. Job Round had suddenly begun in a 
very remarkable manner to permeate space for Aaron Whittaker, 
and to lurk in a dozen concealments at once. 

Mr. Bowling came up with his exaggerated nautical roll, and 
producing a great rusty key, inserted it in the rickety complaining 
lock, and opening the door, motioned to Aaron to:enter. The 
young man obeyed his companion’s gesture, and found himself in 
a room floored with bricks like a stable, and lighted by one small 
window pierced high in the wall. A small bare table with half-ob- 
literated signs of green paint upon it reposed one foot upon a brick, 
with an odd look of having been arrested in a contemplated climb 
uphill. A cane chair, with the back broken away and the seat in a 
condition of staring shockheadedness, stood near the table, a forlorn 
grate full of dead ashes lifted its brick shoulders in a shrug of 
cold discomfort, and a sailor’s chest sulked in one corner. 

Mr. Bowling, having withdrawn the key from the outside, 
locked the door from within, and walking straight to the chest, 
fell upon his knees before it, threw it open, and began to rummage 
with both hands amidst its disorderly contents. By-and-by he 
arose, holding at arm’s length a misshapen thick little volume 
towards Aaron. 

‘Tek your hat off” said Mr. Bowling. He threw his own 
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battered billycock into a corner, and what with the Old Father 
Time forelock and the bald forehead, which showed strikingly 
pure and white in contrast with the coffee brown of his com- 
plexion where the sun and wind of many years at sea had touched 
it, he looked almost venerable. Aaron obeyed him, and laid his 
own hat upon the little table. 

‘ This,’ said Mr. Bowling, opening the misshapen volume and 
fluttering its leaves with both thumbs, ‘is as right and proper as 
if you was in a police-court or Old Bailey Sessions. It’s got the 
testyments in it. Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, and Ax. Look at 
it yourself ; see it’s all right.” He handed the book to Aaron. 

‘Yes,’ said Aaron, beginning to see that Mr. Bowling intended 
him to be sworn, ‘it’s a Bible.’ 

‘See as it’s complete. Look at it,’ said Mr. Bowling. 

‘It’s all right,’ returned Aaron, fluttering the leaves. 

‘Very well then ; hold it in your right hand. Now then, say 
these here words after me: “I hereby swear as I will do fair doos 
along of William Dean, otherwise known as Thomas Bowling. If 
I betray the aforesaid William Dean, otherwise known as Thomas 
Bowling, to Joby Round or any other man, or if I fail in anyways 
to do fair doos with William Dean, I wish I may be damned. So 
help me God.” Now kiss the book—not your thumb, mind !— 
kiss the book.’ 

Aaron having repeated this formula, with some verbal altera- 
tions dictated by his own finer sense of responsibility towards the 
Queen’s English, kissed the book and handed it back to Mr. 
Bowling, who threw it into the chest and slammed the lid down 
after it, with no superfluous display of reverence for the magic 
qualities with which he appeared to gift it in his own mind. 

‘Now you’ve swore,’ he said, ‘and now you know what you’ve 
got to expect if you try to come any hankypanky dodge with me.’ 
Aaron nodded seriously, and at the dogged scowling resolution of 
his companjon experienced an inward quaking. ‘ Now then,’ said 
Mr. Bowling, ‘what is this mess as you’ve got into?’ 

‘I went into partnership,’ said Aaron, ‘with Mr, Bache, your 
master—’ 

‘Empl’yer,’ said Mr. Bowling; ‘I don’t own such a thing as a 
master. Cap’n I have not an objection to, because, aboard ship, 
somebody must rule.’ 

‘With Mr. Bache, your employer,’ said Aaron, accepting the 
correction, ‘and Mr. Ezekiel Round, Job Ronnd’s father. We 
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sank a mine, and it turned out to be good for nothing. You 
wouldn’t understand it unless I made a map to show you.’ 

‘Here’s a piece o’ chalk,’ returned Mr. Bowling. ‘ Draw a 
map on that there table.’ 

Aaron obediently took the piece of chalk, and by a simple ' 
diagram made the matter clear to his companion’s apprehension. 
He related the gist of the morning’s talk with the mine surveyor, 
and Mr. Bowling nodded now and then to signify understanding. 

‘Sit down,’ said the seaman, when the story was complete. 
Aaron sat upon the broken chair, and Mr. Bowling took a seat 
upon the table. ‘I am a-going,’ he said, looking down at Aaron, 
‘to do a dangerous act, and you are a going to do a dangerous act. 
Do you see this?’ He traced the scar upon his face with the 
finger which had lost a nail. ‘That’s a specimen of Joby Round’s 
handiwork, that is. Do you see it?’ The ugly thing was not 
difficult to see, and Aaron said as much. ‘Very well then,’ said 
Mr. Bowling, ‘now you know what you're a-facing, and you’ve got 
to say to yourself, “ Have I got the pluck, or have I not, to go 
through with this here business?” That’s what you've got to 
answer, yes or no.’ 

‘I'll go through it if I begin it,’ said Aaron. ‘You leave me 
alone for that.’ 

‘I ain’t a-going to tell you now,’ resumed Mr. Bowling, ‘ where 
and in what manner Joby Round keeps what you and me wants to 
find. I ain’t a-going to tell you that afore to-morrow. I mayn’t 
tell you even then. I’ve got one thing to settle first.’ 

‘We're not going on a wildgoose chase, are we?’ asked Aaron. 
‘ You are certain that the treasure’s there ?’ 

‘I see it afore it was buried,’ replied Mr. Bowling, with heavy 
emphasis. ‘I know to a dead certainty it was buried, and I’ve 
got it from Joby Round’s own lips as it’s never been unburied. 
I am as certain it’s there as I am certain I’m standing here 
alive.’ He rose to his feet and spread both hands abroad. His 
eyes shone with a wild light, and beneath his tan crept a singular 
pallor, which was succeeded by a crimson flush. ‘I know it’s 
there. There’s no shadow of a doubt as it’s been found. There 
ain’t a house for miles and miles. There ain’t a living thing, 
unless a fox, or a wolf, or a bear, as treads that ground from year 
- to year. It’s a desert, that’s what it is—a desert.’ 

‘Then,’ said Aaron, ‘ why should we lose an hour ?’ 
‘Tain’t a-going to lose a minute,’ returned Mr. Bowling. ‘ Fair 
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and soft goes far. I know what there is in front of me, and I 
mean to be safe afore I start. Look here; you be here at eight 
o'clock to-night. It’s as dark as pitch by then, and nobody’ll see 
you coming. If Joby Round knew as you and me was laying our 
heads together, he’d scent us ina minute. Now I'll see if the 
coast’s clear, and you can get away.’ 

‘And what are you going to do this afternoon?’ demanded 
Aaron. , 

‘Never you mind what I’m going to do this afternoon,’ said 
Mr. Bowling. ‘Perhaps I’m a-going to earn enough to carry me 
out there. You'll have to get money to start with; you can’t go 
to the Bawlkans for nothing, mind you.’ He opened the door, 
turning the key in the rusty lock with a long slow creak, and 
peered out of doors. Then, returning to the room, he picked up 
his wideawake, dusted it on his knee, punched it into some 
approach to its original shape, and, sallying out, made the tour of 
the cottage, surveying the fields on all sides. ‘You can get 
now,’ he said, re-entering; ‘the coast’s clear. Eight o’clock to- 
night ; then I may tell you something.’ 

Mr. Bowling, as he appeared in the presence of Job Round, 
was altogether a different person to the Mr. Bowling who 
appeared before Aaron Whittaker. A mongrel in the presence 
of the game dog who has beaten him, and that same mongrel 
in the presence of a smaller dog whom he knows that he can beat, 
exhibits much the same peculiarities of bearing. The scarred, 
swaggering, coffee-coloured braggadocio was terrible to Aaron, 
though in the presence of his master he could be meek enough. 
To do Mr. Bowling’s force of character the justice it deserves, 
Job Round, and a certain French adventurer who called himself 
Hercule Asmodée Bonaventure, and who long since disappeared 
from these pages, were the only men who had ever inspired him 
with a genuine fear. He had recognised the strong hand of 
authority now and then perforce, and had bowed to it, but those 
two men only hadsever been Mr. Bowling’s real masters. 

In a case like this, even physical proportions go for some- 
thing, and though Aaron was a well-proportioned and sturdy 
fellow, he was no match for his new comrade, who was a man of 
great width and weight, and carried no more fat about him than 
a greyhound. Altogether, Aaron had found his master, and 
though he did not like to think so, he knew it perfectly, and was 
disposed to tender obedient service. Nobody, however, who has 
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done anything like justice tothe young man’s character will accuse 
him of intending—on anything less than sheer compulsion—to 
divide the treasure with Mr. Bowling, and before Aaron had left his 
companion half an hour, he had mapped out half-a-dozen ways of 
getting rid of him, in case he should once reveal his secret. 

Mr. Bowling had been absent without leave, and in ordinary 
circumstances of the like sort, was wont to assume a sulky and 
defiant swagger, but he walked back towards the scene of his 
recent labours with a slow and thoughtful air. His hedger'’s 
gloves and shears lay under the hedge where he had thrown them 
down on leaving the spot with Aaron. He took them up, looked 
at them contemptuously, and smiled. 

‘I shan’t use you no more,’ said Mr. Bowling. He climbed the 
fence, entered the leasowes, and swinging the gloves in one hand 
and the shears in the other, marched on leisurely towards the 
Warren. Arrived there, he made his way to the servants’ 
quarters, and rapped at a door. A groom who happened to be 
idling within responded to his summons. ‘ My respectful service 
to the governor,’ he said, throwing the shears and the gloves 
down together, ‘and I should like to see him.’ The groom 
smiled. 

‘Oh!’ said he. ‘And what might you want to see the 
governor for ?’ 

‘ When I’ve done my business along with your governor, young 
man,’ responded Mr. Bowling calmly, ‘you can ask him what I 
wanted him for. My respectful service to the governor, if you 
please, and I should like to see him. You may think it odd, 
perhaps, but the governor’d like to see me just as much as I 
should like to see him. I’m here with a special message.’ 

‘What’s your name?’ asked the groom. ‘Who do you come 
from ?’” 

‘My name’s Tom Bowling. As for who I came from, that’s for 
your governor’s hearing. No, you needn’t shut the door. My 
respectful service to your governor, and Thomas Bowling has 
something to say as he'll be pleased to hear. I’ve got particular 
news for him.’ 

‘I’m not going to send a message like that from a man like 
you,’ returned the groom; ‘it isn’t likely. Oh, there’s the 
General across at the stables; you can go and speak to him, and 
take your chance. That’s no affair of mine.’ 

Mr. Bowling turned him about, and crossed the paved yard to 
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where the General stood, pointing something out with his cane to 
a stable underling, who plainly trembled before him. Coning- 
hame turned round as the new-comer drew near, hat in hand, 
touching his grizzled forelock with a tattooed knuckle. 

‘ Well,’ said Coninghame sharply, ‘ what do you want?’ 

‘My respectful service, sir, returned Mr. Bowling, ‘and I 
should like a private word with you.’ 

‘Well, what have you to say?’ Mr. Bowling glanced round 
at the underling, who was still near at hand. ‘Speak out,’ said 
Coninghame. 

‘My respectful service, sir,’ repeated Mr. Bowling once more, 
touching the grizzled forelock a second time, ‘I should like a 
private word. With regards, sir, to a bulldog of the name of 
Pincher.’ He muttered the last words in a tone so low that they 
did but just reach the General’s ear. Coninghame started, and 
for a second or two absolutely glared at him. 

‘Come this way,’ he said, when he had partly recovered from 
the shock Mr. Bowling had given him. He walked rapidly down 
the yard, pushed open the gate by which Mr. Bowling had entered 
a minute or two before, and came upon the field beyond. ‘Now,’ 
he said, suffering the gate to fall back into its place, ‘ what have 
you to say to me?’ . 

‘I may have come here in a error,’ said the seaman, twisting 
his billycock in both hands, ‘ but are you in want of information 
with regards to a bulldog of the name of Pincher ?’ 

‘What do you know of the dog,’ inquired Coninghame, ‘and 
how do you come to suppose that I want information ?’ 

‘I know a good deal about the dog,’ returned Mr. Bowling. 
‘If it’s the same dog, I know the man that owned him. Look 
here, governor. With my respectful service, I’m going to aska 
question. Was you ever struck by a man calling himself John 
Smith, as owned a bulldog by the name of Pincher?’ 

Coninghame’s pale blue eyes glittered at this inquiry, and 
Mr. Bowling knew before he heard the compromising words which 
followed that he was not there upon an idle errand. 

‘I was assaulted by such a man,’ said the General. 

‘Was you afterwards, saving your presence, three parts killed 
afore a court-martial by that same man ?’ 

‘I was a second time assaulted, in the presence of a martial 
court, by the same man,’ replied Coninghame. His frozen blue 
eyes glittered like icicles in the sunlight, and the hands that 
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bent his cane across his breast trembled, though ever so little. 
‘Go on,’ he said; ‘ you say you know the man?’ 

‘T’ve cause to know the man,’ said Mr. Bowling, purposely 
tantalising the other’s suppressed eagerness. ‘That’s his trade- 
mark ;’ he indicated the scar. ‘I’ve carried that for five-and- 
twenty year. I know him, never fear.’ 

‘Well?’ said Coninghame, cutting at the air with -his cane. 
‘Well? You know the man?’ 

‘Excuse me, governor,’ Mr. Bowling went on slowly, ‘if you 
know who that man is, and if you can prove it, will he be locked 
up safe, out of the way of doing harm ?’ 

‘I will answer for that,’ responded Coninghame. ‘ You need 
be under no apprehension for your own safety.’ 

‘Very well then,’ said Mr. Bowling, with a deliberative air ; 
‘what may it be worth your while to pay for what I can prove?’ 

‘I will give,’ replied the General, surveying his man, and 
balancing his own passion of eagerness against the fellow’s 
humbleness of dress, and his probable desire to be revenged, ‘I 
will give—ten pounds.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Mr. Bowling, staring at him broadly. ‘ You said 
this morning as you'd ha’ give a thousand pound to know about 
the dog. Look here, governor, strike the iron while it’s hot. 
Take me while I’m here. I'll put that man into your hands, and 
I'll do it for a hundred pounds, but not a penny less.’ 

‘Who told you I would give a thousand pounds to know about 
the dog ?’ asked Coninghame. 

‘Why, you did,’ answered Mr. Bowling. ‘I heard you when 
you was the other side that hedge. You was labberd o’ that there 
hedge, and I was stabberd, and says you, “I’d give a thousand 
pound to know about that dog,” you says.’ Coninghame took a 
pace or two away and then came back again. ‘I'll do it for a 
hundred pounds,’ said Bowling, ‘ but not a penny less.’ 

‘You shall have your hundred pounds on the day of his con- 
viction,’ answered the General. 

‘That won’t do neither, said Mr. Bowling. ‘I must have 
that hundred pound down the minute as you’ve got your proof. 
I shan’t appear again him, I shan’t show at all. I shall be 
thousands 0’ miles away afore he’s tried.’ 

‘You can put proofs into my hands?’ demanded Coninghame. 


' ¢What sort of proofs ?’ 
‘I can tell you where to find two men alive in Plymouth now 
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—men as knowed Johnny Smith intimate, and can swear to him. 
I can tell you where to find a man, alive in Plymouth now, as 
heard him tell the tale and threaten to have the life of the man 
as killed his dog. You know who that was, governor ?’ 

‘You are growing a little too familiar, my good friend,’ said 
the General, shaking off the tattooed hand Mr. Bowling had laid 
upon his arm. 

‘Will them proofs serve your turn, governor?’ asked Mr. 
Bowling. ‘Find the men I’ve spoke of, and they’ll most like be 
able to find you twenty more, or put you in the way of finding 
’em.’ 

‘And who is the man you charge?’ asked Coninghame. Mr. 
Bowling shook his head with an ugly smile. 

‘Not yet, governor,’ he said; ‘not yet. It don’t suit me to 
say at present. The man mustn’t be touched till I’m ready to go 
away. I shall ask you, governor, to take your solemn oath not to 
try to touch that man till I say I’m ready.’ 

Coninghame had no objection to using this tool, but he had 
the strongest possible objection to the tool himself. The man 
was coarse in manner, obstinate, insolent, and apparently only half 
sensible of the social division which existed between the General 
and himself. 

‘You need be under no apprehension for yourself,’ the General 
said. ‘If you can furnish me with the proofs you speak of your 
name need not appear, and you need not be recognised in the 
matter.’ j 

‘Never you mind,’ said the seaman roughly, ‘ what I need be 
under no apprehension. That’s my affair, that is, not yourn. I 
shall want you to take your solemn oath you won’t try to touch 
that man till I say I’m ready.’ 

‘ And when will that be ?’ asked Coninghame, suppressing his 
own choler and repugnance as he might. 

‘It can’t be later than a week from now,’ returned Mr. Bow- 
ling. ‘It may be less.’ 

‘ And in the nreantime, will you put the names you speak of 
into my hands and permit me to make inquiries as to the truth 
of your statement ?’ 

‘In Plymouth, mind you,’ said Mr. Bowling, insensible to the 
angry satire of Coninghame’s politeness, ‘yes. But first you'll 
take your solemn oath not to move until I give you the word— 
not to move down here, 1 mean. You can do what you like in 
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Plymouth, cause none of his old pals but me knows where he is. 
You'll take your solemn oath, likewise, not to let out as you ever 
so much as heard o’ me. And also you'll take your solemn oath 
to pay me a hundred pounds down in gold as soon as ever you've 
found the men as I shall give you their names, and found they 
knew Johnny Smith, and can swear to him.’ 

‘How am I to tell that they can swear to him,’ asked Coning- 
hame, ‘ until they see him ?’ 

‘Can you swear to him?’ asked Mr. Bowling. ‘If all they 
say’s true, you’ve felt his hand’s weight since you’ve come to live 
down here. I could swear to him, mind you,’ he cried, striving 
to correct himself. ‘I name no names.’ 

‘Come,’ said the General, who was wincing in every nerve 
against the other’s insolence and brutality, and yet must needs 
bear with him, ‘you have gone too far to go back. Who is the 
man ?’ 

‘Not yet,’ said Bowling; ‘not yet, governor. I want your 
solemn oath.’ He repeated his conditions. * 

‘You have my promise,’ said Coninghame frozenly. 

‘That won’t do for me,’ returned Mr. Bowling. And he stuck 
to the point with so much persistence that at last Coninghame 
yielded, and much against the grain, and absurdly conscious of 
the want of dignity involved in the proceeding, swore to observe 
Mr. Bowling’s conditions. 

‘The name,’ said Mr. Bowling, then, ‘is Joby Round, Esquire, 
of Konak Cottage. Now, you mind what you’ve swore upon your 
solemn oath.’ 

A sacred joy illumined Coninghame’s heart. 

‘ Providence,’ he said to himself, ‘ has given the scoundrel into 
my hands at last.’ 


(10 be continued.) 








